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ST.  ANDREW'S  COLLEGE 

Residential  and  Day  School  for  Boys.  TORONTO 


Upper  and  Lower  School.  Separate  Junior  Resi- 
dence. Boys  prepared  for  Universities  and  Business. 


* Rev.  D.  Bruce  Macdonald,  M.  A.,  Principal. 


ST.  MARGARET’S  COLLEGE 

TORONTO 


A RESIDENTIAL  AND  DAY-SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 


Special  Facilities  for  the  Study  of  Music. 

Students  prepare  for  University  Examination  in  Music. 

MRS.  GEORGE  DICKSON,  GEORGE  DICKSON,  M.A., 
Lady  Principal.  Director. 


A Full  Academic  Course. 

A Full  Musical  Course. 

A Full  Art  Course. 

A Full  Elocution  Course. 

A Full  Domestic  Science  Course. 

A Full  Course  in  Physical  Culture. 


MUSIC 


AND  MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

Before  Buying  a’Guitar,  Mandolin,  Banjo,  Violin,  Flute,  Cornet  or  any  other  Musical  Instrument 


EXAMINE  THE  " IMPERIALS  " 


THEY  ARE  THE  BEST  MADE.  EVERY  INSTRUMENT  GUARANTEED 

If  your  dealer  don’t  carry  them  write  us  direct.  Try  the  Imperial  Strings  for  all  stringed  instruments 

WHALEY,  ROYCE  & CO. 

(LIMITED.) 

WINNIPEG,  MAN.  (Catalogues  on  Application,)  TORONTO,  ONT. 


Kingston  Business  College  Co.,  Ltd. 

KINGSTON,  ONTARIO 


Two  strong  business  Colleges  under  one 
management.  Best  equipped  schools  of  the 
kind  in  Canada. 


Dominion  Business  College, 

TORONTO,  ONTARIO. 


Write  for  information  to  321  Queen  Street, 
Kingston,  Ont.  ; Confederation  Life  Building, 
Toronto,  Canada. 
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TORONTO  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

DR-  EDWARD  FISHER,  Musical  Director. 

Affiliated  with  the  University  of  Toronto  and  Trinity  Uni- 
versity. The  best  Equipment  and  Facilities  and 
strongest  Faculty  In  Canada.  Pupils 
may  enter  at  any  time. 

SCHOOL  or  LITERATURE  and  EXPRESSION 

MRS.  INEZ  NICHOLSON  CUTTER,  Principal. 

Calendars  and  Syllabus  Free. 


Established  1844.  Telephone  347, 

SPANGENBURG, 

347  KING  STREET. 

jeweler  and  silversmith 

Medals,  Class  Fins,  Kte.  made  to  order.  College 
Crest  Pins,  College  Crest  Cuff  Tanks, 
Waterman’s  ideal  Fountain  Pens. 

Watches  repaiccd  and  adjusted,  Diannnul  Setting 
taj  shilled  warhiuaii.  di- fine  limjraeing 


Sir  J.  G.  Bourinot’s  Canadian  Manual  of  Pro- 
cedure at  meetings  of  Municipal  Councils, 
Shareholders  and  Directors  of  Companies, 
Synods,  Conventions,  Societies  and  Public 
Bodies  generally,  with  an  introductory  re- 
view of  the  rules  and  usages  of  Parliament 
that  govern  public  assemblies  in  Canada, 
byJ.G.  Bourinot,  C.M  G.,  LL.D  , D.C.L., 
D.L.,  Clerk  of  the  H.  of  C.  Price,  cloth 
$3  oo  ; hf-cf.  83.75.  or  "Citizen's  Edition,” 
omitting  only  the  portion  that  refers  to 
Municipal  Councils  and  Church  Synods. 
Boards  30c.,  Cloth  $1.00.  Just  the  book  for 
literary  societies  For  sale  by  booksellers, 
or  address 
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ESTABLISHED  1853, 

Q.  BOOTH  & SON, 

DOCTORS’ 

BRASS  PLATE 
SIGNS 

Also  RUBY  GLASS  SIGNS 


21  ADELAIDE  STREET  WEST 

TORONTO 
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The  Carswell  Company,  Limited,  Toronto 


SMOKE — 

Paul’s  Special  Mixture 

lOc  PER  PACKAGE. 
TINS  25c.  per  J lb. 

TINS  50c.  per  \ lb. 

Smoke  “STUDENT”  Cigar 
For  Sale  only  at 


W.  J.  PAUL,  70  Princess  Street. 


Hotel  Randolph 


KINGSTON,  ONT. 
J.S,  Randolph. Prop. 


Steam  Heated  throughout  and  Perfectly  Lighted. 
Rates  according  to  Location.  Modern  Sample  Rooms. 
In  the  Centre  of  Business.  ^ ^ ^ 


R.  E.  SPARKS,  D.D.S.,  L.D.S.,  M.D.. 


DENTIST 

Special  attention  paid  to 
Oral  Deformities 


230J^j  Princess  Street 
Kingston,  Ont, 


Queen’s  Graduates  Wanted 


TO  purchase  Laureating  Hoods.  For  many 
years  we  have  furnished  the  successful  stu 
dents  because  we  suit,  fit,  and  sell  at  low  prices. 
We  also  make  to  order,  on  short  notice,  Uni- 
versity or  Pulpit  Gowns  (wool  or  silk)  from  $2.25 
to  850.00  each,  and  ship  to  any  address. 

Crumley  BrOS.,Cor-  Princess  & Bagot  Sts. 

HEADQUARTER*  for  student.-  rURNIBH.NO* 


Francis  H.  Chrysler,  K C.  C.  J.  R.  Bethune  Frank  B.  Proctor 

CHRYSLER  & BETHUNE, 

BARRISTERS  & SOLICITORS, 

Parliamentary,  Supreme  Court  and  Departmental  Agents 
Cab b Address,  "CHRYSLER  ’’ 

119,  120  central  chambers,  OTTAWA,  ONT. 
JOHN  MUDIE, 

BARRISTER  SOLICITOR,  ETC. 

Telephone  453  Office  : 89  Clarence  St.,  Kingston,  Ont. 
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“HILLCROFT”  ACADEMY 

KINGSTON,  ONT.  * 

A RESIDENTIAL  and  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS* 

4* 
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I B°Ml.itarvaCon  f°r  the  Universities, 
? ih  y College  and  Business. 


T~  nome  Cc 

Individual  Attention. 

Send  for  Calendar  to 


The  money  that  Roes  in  a pair  ol‘ 

SUTHERLAND’S  SHOES 

thatway- 

j-  H.  SUTHERLAND  & BRO  Next,  to  7c.  Store, 

w Princess  St. 


REV.  T.  J.  CLOVER,  B.A.,  Principal. 


GANONG’S 

u-  B.  Chocolates 

THE  FINEST  MADE. 

creams,  bon-bons,  etc.,  put  up 

To  SUIT  AT 


A.  J.  REES, 


166  PRINCESS  ST., 
Telephone  5 8. 


W.  J.  BAKER  202 

u Ft  IV c f princess  street, 

TOBACCONIST 

CARRIES  A FULL  LINE  OF 

Imported  and  Domestic  Cigars,  To- 
baccos, Pipes,  Cigarettes,  &c. 

OPPOSITE  WINDSOR  HOTEL. 


O.  G.  JOHNSTON,  FLORIST, 

KINGSTON,  ONT. 

Grower  and  Exporter  of  New  and  Rare  Plants. 

Specialties  : Choice  Roses,  Carnations  and  Chrys- 
anthemums, Wedding  Bouquets,  Floral  Designs 
and  Floral  Baskets,  in  Up-to-Dato  Style. 
Conservatory,  Head  of  Johnston  St.  ’Phone 

City  Branch,  d:W  Kins  St.  East.  ’Phone  L’KW. 

A.  Mel LQU HAM’S 

LIVERY  AND  SALE  STABLE. 

Best  drivers  in  the  city  First-class  turnouts  for 
Weddings  and  Funerals.  Special  attention  given  to 
Pic-nic  and  Pleasure  Parties. 

Phone  316.  Offlce-2 90  Princess  St.,  Kingston. 

T.  C.  WILSON,  Livery 

CLARENCE  STREET. 

Horses  and  Carriages  and  all  kinds  of  rigs  ready  on 
the  shortest  notice.  Cabs  to  all  trains  and  Ro«t« 
Baggage  transferred  to  any  place.  Night  man  hi 
ways  on  hand.  dI 

TELEPHONE  291 


HATS 

FURS 

Clark  Wright  & Son,  "£r 
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UNIVERSITY 

BOOK 

STORE 

BOOKSELLERS 

TMPORTERS  and  Publishers  of  Text  Books  used  in 
X Queen's  University.  Extra  Mural  Students  can  rely 
on  having  their  orders  carefully  and  promptly  mailed 
Correspondence  solicited  in  all  matters  relating  to  Univer- 
sity Text  Books.  A*  J* 

R.  I IGT  OW  ST  CO,,  141  Princess  S‘- Kingston,  Ont. 

Dress  Suits 
$ Cuxedos 

So  zealously  sought  after 
by  followers  of  Fashion’s 
newest  demands,  need  not 
worry — give  us  your  order 


Ciuingston  Bros,  icaiiors 


75,  77  and  79 
Brock  Street 


HENDERSON 

Invites  every  Queen’s  Student  to 
call  and  inspect  his  work. 

Photographic  Studio No.  90  Princess  Street 


Geo.Mills&Co.  riMP  0 

Wellington  Street  I UmO 
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NOVEMBER  6,  1902. 

PRINCIPAL  GRANT. 

A Biography. 

/u  4r 

,VJ  /■  EORGE  Monro  Grant  was 
born  jWnd  December,  1835, 
in  the  remarkable  Scottish 
pioneer  community  which 
had  Pictou  for  its  head- 
quarters. Viewhelds  Farm, 
in  the  East  River  Settle- 
ment, was  his  home,  and  he  received 
his  early  education  in  a sound  Aca- 
demy, modelled  upon  the  Scottish 
system,  which  was  already  giving  Pic- 
tou a degree  of  fame  as  an  educational 
centre.  Later  young  Grant  attended 
the  West  River  Seminary,  in  the  Pic- 
tou district.  Prom  his  teens  he  was 
a leader  — tall,  active,  powerful, 
quick  at  his  lessons,  charged  with  en- 
ergy, and  of  a fiery  courage  which 
marked  him  even  among  the  virile  men 
°f  his  district.  The  ministry  of  his 
Ghurch  called  hint ; the  story  runs  that 
when  the  little  lad  suffered  the  loss  of 
his  hand  his  father,  a Celt  of  the  type 
which  found  the  atmosphere  of  the 
New  World  a stimulus  to  the  practi- 
cal industry  formerly  the  peculiar  pro- 
perty of  the  Lowlander,  expressed 
the  opinion  that  since  the  boy  was  dis- 
abled from  being  a farmer  he  might  as 
well  take  to  learning.  But  it  was  not 
as  an  occupation  that  Grant  embraced 
the  ministry;  he  never  was  one  to 


No.  1. 


preach  the  gospel  for  a bit  of  bread ; 
No  university  existed  in  Nova  Scotia 
opei.  to  a student  of  the  Ghurch  of 
Scotland;  but  just  as  he  reached  the 
age  of  seventeen  the  liberality  of  the 
Synod  of  Nova  Scotia  came  to  his  aid, 
and  he  was  given  a bursary  which  took 
him  to  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
He  arrived  in  Glasgow  late  in  1853; 
the  voyage  took  twenty-three  and  a 
half  days  and  in  a letter  announcing 
his  arrival  he  mentions  with  no  great 
concern  that  the  ship  was  dismasted  in 
a storm. 

Lor  seven  years  the  young  colonial 
remained  in  Scotland.  Into  the  life 
of  the  University  he  flung  himself 
with  ardour.  His  combination  of 
power  of  intellect,  energy  of  tempera- 
ment and  catholicity  of  interest  thrust 
him  to  the  front  rank  of  the  fifteen 
hundred  students  of  his  Alma  Mater. 
He  was  one  of  the  best  men  on  the 
University  foot-ball  team  and  was  for 
three  years  its  captain.  He  was  Pres- 
ident of  the  University  Conservative 
Club.  Scholarships  and  prizes  fell 
yearly  to  him  until  he  grew  to  mention 
them  in  his  letters  home  half-deprecat- 
ingly.  In  the  vacations  tuition  work 
helped  to  replenish  his  purse.  He 
lived  creditably,  for  he  was  well-con- 
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ncclcd  in  Scotland  and  had  a social 
position  to  maintain,  hut  he  and  a 
iriend  contrived  to  afford  a tour  ot 
the  continent.  I lie  experiences  ox 
student  life,  society  and  travel  were 
based  upon  a inundation  of  severest 
study.  Jrie  worked  till  midnight  or 
one  o clock,  was  up  at  seven.  Note- 
hook  in  hand,  he  was  reading  widely 
and  carefully,  it  is  significant  of  the 
later  bent  of  his  studies  that  one  of  Ins 
university  feats  was  the  taking  of  a 
Lord  Lector’s  prize  for  an  essay  on 
the  Hindu  Literature  and  Philosophy, 
fie  was  still  the  young  man  who  had 
sailed  to  Scotland  to  ht  himself  for  the 
ministry  of  the  Gospel,  lie  was  deep- 
ly under  the  influence  of  Norman 
Macleod,  who  showed  him  kindness 
which  quickened  into  a close  friend- 
ship. Another  man,  by  whose  teach- 
ing and  personality  he  greatly  profit- 
ed, was  Lushington,  Professor  of 
Greek,  the  Jebb  of  his  time. 

The  seven  student  years  passed 
away  and  the  young  man  of  twenty- 
five  was  ready  to  enter  the  ministry. 
The  turning  point  of  his  life  arrived. 
He  was  a theological  student  of  the 
established  Church,  and  the  normal 
theological  students’  whole  interest 
lay  in  the  service  of  that  Church  in 
Scotland.  Of  the  three  other  Nova 
Scotians  who  went  to  Glasgow  with 
him  two  remained  in  Scotland.  To 
Grant  was  offered  the  post  of  assistant 
to  Norman  Macleod,  in  Glasgow.  It 
was  a splendid  chance,  with  dazzling 
prospects.  Macleod  was  the  most  in- 
fluential preacher  in  Scotland  and  his 
church  was  a strategic  centre.  We 
know  what  a preacher  Grant  became. 
The  high-road  to  earthly  success  lay 
in  that  offer. 

But  Grant  loved  his  native  Nova 
Scotia,  and  he  determined  to  give  his 


me  to  tier.  iic  plU  aWay  Ule  u.ulpUH„ 
ciiance,  sailing  irom  Home,  ana  became 
an  oiuameu  missionary  m a nine  couii- 
uy  cnarge  m rrmce  Jttuwaru  isianu. 
xuniosL  ins  rust  action  wnen  he  began 
to  earn  money  was  to  repay  to  tile  dy- 
nou  or  A ova  bcocia  Lbe  money  whicn 
hau  sent  him  to  Glasgow. 

ms  use  m Nova  icoua  was  meteor- 
ic. Vv  mini  two  years  ox  ins  arrival 
me  young  clergyman  was  called  as  as- 
sistant and  successor  to  it.  Matthew  s 
Ghurch,  the  most  important  charge  in 
Nova  icoua  ot  his  branch  ox  Presby- 
terianism. it  is  difficult  to  realize 
how  swntiy  and  how  permanently  he 
impressed  hansel  i upon  Halifax  and 
upon  Nova  Scotia.  His  preaching 
was  of  brilliant  eloquence  and  power. 
His  energy  in  that  first  flush  of  his 
strength  was  volcanic;  his  administra- 


word  of  comment.  Sermons  of  his 
were  printed.  When  thirty  years  old 
ie  was  chosen  to  preach  before  the 
Synod,  the  highest  court  of  the  Church 
in  Nova  Scotia.  In  I8M-the  year  of 
the  union  when  thirty-nine,  he  was 
Moderator  of  the  Synod.  “The  Lion 
of  Nova  Scotia  was  his  sobriquet 
over  the  Dominion  at  that  period.  He 
laboured  in  the  routine  work  of  the 
Chuicli,  home-missions  receiving  his 
especial  attention.  He  was  incessant 
in  parochial  work.  His  breadth  of 
sympathy  brought  him  a circle  of 
friends  of  the  widest  variety.  With 
the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  and 
the  Anglican  Bishop  he  was  intimate 
and  among  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
Highland  regiments  quartered  at  Hal- 
ifax his  influence  was  profound.  In 
public  affairs  his  interest  was  eager 
and  active.  He  delivered  lectures  he 
contributed  to  the  press,  he  was  fore- 
most in  university  matters,  he  was  a 
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WdtT  ill  philanthropic  work,  and  lie 
became  a politician. 

Urant  has  told  the  story  of  these 
early  political  struggles  inniseli,  in 
iliac  address  oi  case  January  which 
lornis  his  valedictory,  i may  quote 
ironi  it;  "iLighteen  sixty-three  to  six- 
ty-eight  were  stirring  years  in  the 
maritime  ITovinces,  especially  in 
i\ova  Scotia.  Large  questions  almost 
simultaneously  occupied  the  public 
mind.  At  first  they  were,  shall  we 
provide  free,  common  schools  for  all 
dur  clnidren  or  not  r and  shall  our  lit- 
tle I’rovmce  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  a university  governed  by  an 
independent  board  ot  different  denom- 
inations, or  remain  content  with  a 
number  of  small  and  sectarian  institu- 
tions r liut  these  questions,  import 
ant  m themselves,  soon  became  dwart- 
ed  by  the  infinitely  more  important 
one,  shall  our  three  Provinces  remain 
separate  or  shall  they  form  a Mari- 
tnme  Union  or  even  a confederation 
with  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and 
so  aim  at  the  formation  of  a British 
Worth  American  nation?  The  issue 
orced  every  man  to  whom  country 
was  dearer  than  self  to  think,  and  to 
111  with  all  his  might.  It  soon  be- 
came evident  that  vested  interests 
were  imperilled;  that  the  immediate 
prosperity  of  Halifax,  the  good  old 
Clty  i loved  so  well,  was  threatened; 
pH  t^at  local  feelings,  all  over  the 
rovince  were  in  favour  of  our  remain- 
ing simply  Nova  Scotians,  instead  of 
trying  an  experiment,  the  outcome  of 
which  no  man  could  foretell.” 

nity  had  already  become  the  guid- 
ing principle  of  Grant’s  political  ac- 
tion. It  was  better  for  Nova  Scotia 
to  make  some  sacrifice  to  enter  into 
the  full  heritage  of  nationhood. 
Howe,  of  whom  Grant  had  been  a fol- 


lower, faltered  and  made  the  great 
lahure  of  his  hie;  Crant  left  him,  and 
aided  Dr.  I upper,  the  champion  oi 
Loniederation.  He  wroie  and  spoke; 
he  lendered  powertul  aid  to  Tupper, 
and  of  course  he  angered  the  oppon- 
ents or  Confederation  and  scandalized 
those  who  held  that  a preacher  should 
suck  to  Ins  puipit.  to  quote  once 

more:  “‘Air.  is  not  coming  to 

church,  one  of  the  elders  said  to  me, 
in  an  icy  tone,  'because  he  is  offended 
at  you  for  having  spoken  in  Pictou  in 
tavor  of  Confederation?’  ‘Has  it  not 
accurred  to  you  that  I may  be  offend- 
ed, because  he  has  spoken  against  Con- 
lederation  ?’  f replied.  This  point  of 
view  was  so  novel  that  a puzzled  look 
was  the  only  response.  'Tell  him  ’ I 
resumed,  'that  I am  not  at  all  offend- 
ed, and  that  he  has  too  much  good 
sense  to  deny  me  the  freedom  which 
he  himself  takes.’  Both  men,  it  may 
be  added,  remained  members  of  the 
congregation.” 

h ive  years  after  Confederation  came 
a picturesque  sequel.  A member  of 
Air.  Grant's  congregation  was  Sand- 
ford  Fleming,  the  engineer  who  had 
been  in  charge  of  the  building  of  the 
intercolonial  Nailway.  He  was  now 
Lngineer-in-Chief  of  the  C.P.R.  Mr. 
Fleming  judged  it  necessary  to  travel 
over  the  entire  length  of  the  projected 
line — a formidable  undertaking — and 
he  asked  his  pastor  to  go  with  the  par- 
ty as  secretary.  The  adventurous 

Highlander — he  was  36  years  of  age 

eagerly  consented.  Along  the  rivers 
of  New  Ontario,  over  the  prairies  of 
the  West,  through  the  profound  soli- 
tudes of  the  Yellowhead  Pass,  down 
the  Thompson  and  the  Fraser,  the 
party  journeyed  by  canoe,  wagon, 
saddle-horse  or  on  foot.  It  was  a 
toilsome  journey,  carried  out  with  re- 
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markable  expedition.  The  secretary's 
diary  was  published  under  the  title  of 
Ocean  to  Ocean.”  The  book  created 
a great  stir,  on  its  merits  as  one  of  the 
best  books  of  Canadian  travel  ever 
published,  and  because  of  its  enthus- 
iastic preaching  of  the  possibilities  of 
the  VV  est.  A life-long  friendship 
with  Sir  Sand  ford  .Fleming  (as  he 
now  is)  was  cemented  on  this  journey. 

.Next  came  Tresbyteriau  union,  of 
which  he  was  an  effective  advocate. 
Again  i quote  from  the  address  of 
1902 : 

“In  1875,  the  union  of  the  four 
churches  which  constitute  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Canada  took  place. 
.Here,  also,  the  opposition  came  from 
the  smaller  churches,  and  most  violent- 
ly from  the  smallest,  the  one  to  which 
1 belonged.  No  principle  was  at 
stake;  no  question  now  of  tariff  or 
possible  financial  disturbance;  and 
evidently  the  work  of  establishing  the 
ordinances  of  religion  over  half  a con- 
tinent could  be  done  better  by  united 
action  than  by  continued  dissipation 
of  our  feeble  resources.  But  these 
considerations  availed  nothing  against 
timidity  and  the  memories  of  old 
feuds,  and  we  had  either  to  abandon 
the  proposed  union  or  to  see  our  Synod 
broken  into  two  and  to  part  from  old 
friends  and  fellow-workers,  some  of 
whom  regarded  us  as  traitors  to  them 
and  to  our  past.  Sorrowfully  we 
chose  the  latter  alternative,  the  hours 
of  decision  being  perhaps  the  bitterest 
some  of  us  ever  knew.” 

Following  upon  the  union  came  the 
Macdonnell  heresy  case.  Grant  took 
a prominent  part  in  this,  and  the  bril- 
liant powers  which  he  displayed  as  a 
debater  and  as  a Church  statesman  es- 
tablished his  reputation  in  the  united 
Presbyterian  Church. 


At  this  juncture,  when  the  position 
of  the  pastor  of  St.  Matthew’s  was  so 
enviable,  came  the  call  to  Queen's  and 
Ontario. 

■The  toughest  of  the  "outlying  col- 
leges, Queen’s  stood  for  individual- 
ism, a principle  grievously  threatened 
by  the  tendency  which  for  some  years 
had  been  running  high  in  Ontario  to 
organize  and  systematize  the  whole  of 
education  into  one  common  type.  She 
was  lighting  strongly,  but  it  seemed  a 
losing  battle;  her  expenditure  was 
$12,000  a year,  her  income  could  not 
be  brought  above  $8,500,  and  the  year- 
ly deficits  were  eating  into  her  capital. 
Then  in  1877  the  discouraged  trustees 
had  to  look  for  a new  Principal.  Grant 
was  their  choice,  and  he  accepted. 

Principal  Grant’s  labors  for  Queen’s 
began.  The  first  thing  was  to  stop 
the  deficit.  The  second  was  to  get  a 
suitable  home,  for  the  existing  build- 
ings were  inadequate.  Those  were  the 
hard  times  which  proved  fatal  to  Mac- 
kenzie’s Government,  but  the  need 
was  pressing.  The  citizens  of  Kin°- 
ston  raised  the  $55,000  necessary  for 
the  building  which  housed  the  Univer- 
sity so  long.  The  Principal  toured  the 
Province  foi  the  new  endowment  of 
$150,000.  An  incident  of  the  union 
had  been  the  substantial  withdrawal 
of  Queen  s from  the  direct  control  of 
the  Church,  but  the  union  was  only 
three  years  old,  and  he  travelled  all 
through  the  Church  in  Ontario  and  in 
Montreal,  more  especially  in  the  Old 
Kirk  congregations,  appealing  with 
his  unequalled  skill,  fervour  and  power 
for  help  for  the  Presbyterian  Univer- 
sity. Grant’s  health,  strong  as  he 
was,  suffered  cruelly,  but  the  endow- 
ment was  raised.  The  critical  period 
was  in  1878.  By  1882  the  Univer- 
sity had  Required  new  buildings, 
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grounds,  etc.,  at  a cost  of  $63, 000, while 
the  income  had  been  increased  by  $7,- 
350.  The  budget  of  the  College  had 
increased  to  $16,000  or  $17,000,  and 
the  staff  had  been  greatly  strengthen- 
ed, a professor  and  assistant-professor 
taking  the  place  of  the  lamented  iYfac- 
lverras  in  classics,  and  three  addition- 
al professors  being  appointed  in 
science,  h'urther,  the  new  Principal 
had  become  known  over  all  Ontario, 
and  was  already  attracting  students, 
ihe  first  large  class  entered  in  1870; 
from  that  year  onward  the  numbers 
increased.  In  1882  the  Principal 
started  a second  campaign.  It  was 
for  a temporary  increase  of  revenue ; 
an  additional  $7,500  a year  was  need- 
ed, and,  to  get  a breathing  spell,  it  was 
suggested  that  it  be  provided  by  five- 
year  subscriptions.  This  campaign 
was  carried  on  mainly  among  the 
graduates  of  the  University  and  was 
successful.  Queen’s  income  in  1883 
stood  at  about  $25,000 — as  against 
$8,500  in  1877. 

At  this  moment  a change  came  over 
the  whole  University  situation.  Uni- 
college  had  about  the  same  staff  as 
Queen  s,  and  was  doing  about  the  same 
work , she  taught  perhaps  twice  as 
many  students,  and  had  an  income  of 
$65,000,  derived  from  an  endowment 
dating  from  1827.  Feeling  the  need 
or  expansion  she  demanded  aid  from 
t e Provincial  Government,  asking  for 
ten  or  eleven  new  professors,  and  cer- 
tam  additions  to  her  equipment ; the 
total  extra  expenditure  would  be  not 
ai  short  of  $40,000  a year. 

The  outlying  colleges  protested.  If 
the  Province  was  to  grant  aid  to  uni- 
versity education- — a policy  from  which 
it  had  hitherto  abstained— why  should 
so  enormous  a sum,  or  rather,  why 
should  all  the  aid,  go  to  University 


College,  while  the  self-helping  col- 
leges, which  were  doing  a full  half  of 
the  university  work  of  the  Province, 
were  left  at  once  to  struggle  along  on 
their  own  resources,  and  to  be  exposed 
to  the  added  intensity  of  the  competi- 
tion from  University  College, 
strengthened  by  Government  assist- 
ance? Principal  Grant  spoke  first 
uttering  a protest  in  his  address  on 
University  Day,  1888.  A prolonged 
and  bitter  newspaper  controversy  fol- 
lowed. Prom  this  contest  sprang  the 
federation  issue. 

Certain  overtures  from  Toronto  Un- 
iversity were  followed  by  an  invita- 
tion from  the  Minister  of  Education  to 
the  heads  of  the  colleges  to  a series  or 
confeiences,  and  at.  these  meetings  was 
elaboiated  the  scheme  o!  University 
federation,  which,  after  being  dis- 
cussed in  private  all  through  1881, 
was  published  in  January,  1885.  The 
caidinal  point  of  the  plan  was  that, 
by  means  of  government  aid,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  was  to  establish  a 
teaching  faculty,  more  or  less  distinct 
from  University  College,  to  deal  chief- 
ly with  science  and  mathematics.  This 
faculty  was  to  be  open  to  the  students 
of  all  the  colleges  included  in  the 
P ederation ; the  colleges  were  to  con- 
tinue to  provide  the  literary  side  of  the 
training  of  their  students.  To  make 
use  of  the  common  University  Facul- 
ty the  colleges  obviously  must  be  situ- 
ated in  Toronto;  Federation  thus 
meant  centralization.  Moreover,  care 
was  taken  that  University  College 
should  have  an  influence  on  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  reconstructed  Tor- 
onto University  at  least  equal  to  that 
of  all  the  other  arts  colleges  put  to- 
gether. 

In  Nova  Scotia  Principal  Grant  had 
championed  university  consolidation; 
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how  did  lie  view  this  proposal  ? Again 
i may  quote  from  his  valedictory : "As 
a practical  man,  i had  always  contend- 
ed that  it  was  waste  for  Nova  Scotia 
to  spend  on  half  a dozen  small  colleges 
the  little  it  gave  for  higher  education, 
instead  of  concentrating  its  efforts,  so 
as  to  have  an  institution  fit  to  compete 
with  McGill,  Toronto  or  Harvard.  1 
also  believed  that  the  highest  univer- 
sity ideal  was  not  government  by  a 
denomination,  but  self-government, 
and  that  on  boards  of  governors  only 
public  and  educational  interests  should 
be  represented.  But  clearly,  Ontario, 
needed  more  than  one  university,  were 
it  only  to  save  the  one  from  the  blight 
which  Napoleon’s  centralized  Univer- 
sity of  France  with  the  suppression  of 
the  old  universities  brought  upon 
higher  education  in  that  country.” 

Throughout  his  career  the  Princi- 
pal was  anxious  for  university  solid- 
arity, and  he  would  have  welcomed  a 
consolidation  which  would  have,  avoid- 
ed the  evils  of  uniformity  and  central- 
ization; the  Federation  scheme  he 
judged  to  be  objectionable  in  these 
two  particulars.  The  Board  of  Trus- 
tees agreed  with  him,  but  decided  to 
consult  the  whole  body  of  graduates 
and  benefactors  of  the  University. 
Federation  had  short  shrift  with 
them ; in  a month  the  question  was  de- 
finitely settled.  Out  of  hundreds  of 
men  who  expressed  their  opinions,  by 
letter  or  by  word  or  mouth,  one  and 
only  one  favoured  Federation.  Trin- 
ity and  McMaster  decided  to  stay  out. 
Victoria,  after  a long  internal  strug- 
gle, accepted  Federation  and  removed 
to  Toronto. 

The  annual  expenditure  of  Toronto 
University  went  up  to  about  .$100,000, 
in  addition  to  the  expenditure  of  Vic- 
toria, now  increased  to  about  $30,000  ; 


moreover,  university  education  had 
been  revolutionized  by  the  advent  in 
the  early  eighties  of  the  optional  sys- 
tem, with  its  corollary  of  numerous 
and  expensive  departments.  What 
had  been  comfort  in  188:3,  in  1880  was 
penury.  The  revolution  had  been  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  movement  for 
Federation.  Further,  the  five-year 
period  was  approaching  its  limit  and 
the  income  raised  in  1882  would  lapse. 
Ihe  Principal  braced  himself  for  the 
campaign  for  the  Jubilee  Endowment 
Fund  of  1881.  That  was  to  be  a 
quarter  of  a million  dollars.  After 
gigantic  efforts  he  got  it ; but  the  work 
shattered  his  health,  and  laid  the  seeds 
of  the  illness  which  ultimately  proved 
fatal.  New  professors  in  Classics, 
English,  Moderns,  Political  Economy 
and  Mental  Philosophy,  were  secured, 
and  the  Arts  F'aculty  was  now  firmly 
established. 

The  College  provided  for,  the  Uni- 
versity now  engaged  the  Principal’s 
attention.  He  long  had  been  anxious 
for  a more  extensive  treatment  of 
Science,  and  he  looked  forward  to  the 
establishment  of  a new  Faculty  in  this 
department.  The  practical  side  of  the 
life  of  Eastern  Ontario,  he  felt,  need- 
ed the  stimulus  of  university  teaching 
and  investigation.  About  1888  he 
achieved  his  first  great  step  forward  in 
this  direction,  when  Mr.  John  Carruth- 
ers,  of  Kingston,  gave  $10,500  to  found 
a Science  Hall,  which  was  opened  in 
1890.  Grant’s  attention  was  drawn 
to  the  extent  of  the  mining  interests 
of  Eastern  Ontario  and,  this  being  a 
field  of  technical  education  as  yet  un- 
covered in  Ontario,  he  interested  the 
Provincial  Government  in  his  sugges- 
tion for  the  founding  of  a School  of 
Mines.  In  the  early  nineties  this  was 
in  operation  and  so,  after  ten  or  twelve 
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years  of  steady  work,  Grant’s  aspir- 
ations were  fulfilled,  though  in  a some- 
what modified  form,  as  the  School  of 
Mining  was  not  a faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity. It  worked,  however,  in  close 
association  with  Queen's,  and  the  im- 
petus to  Science  work  was  felt.  The 
Royal  became  the  faculty  of  Medi- 
cine, upon  terms  which  strengthened 
the  tendency  towards  the  development 
of  the  Science  side,  and  finally  the 
long-desired  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  was  established  . 

ihe  story  of  the  development  of  the 
later  nineties  need  not  be  recounted  to 
the  men  now  at  Queen’s — how  pro- 
fessor after  professor  was  added  to 
the  staff ; how  the  University  outgrew 
her  quarters ; how  nobly  Kingston 
voted  her  money  for  the  new  King- 
ston City  Arts  Building ; how  the  Gov- 
ernment came  to  the  aid  of  the  prac- 
tical scientific  work  carried  on  at  this 
great  centre  of  learning  and  teaching- 
in  Eastern  Ontario;  or  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  money  was 
procured  for  Grant  Hall.  The  rais- 
ing of  the  income  from  $8,500  to  $50,- 
°00’  the  erection  of  the  stately  quad- 
rangle which  graces  the  campus,  the 
increase  of  the  staff  by  seven-fold,  the 
quadrupling  of  the  student  body,  the 
c anging  of  the  University  from  a 
denominational  to  a national  institu- 
tion all  were  his  work. 

And  the  man  who  carried  through 
(with  incredible  toil  this  mighty  work 
was  incessantly  interested  in  every 
P rase  life  of  the  nation.  He 

was  first  and  foremost  a minister  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  as  renown- 
ed as  a preacher  throughout  Canada 
as  he  had  been  in  Nova  Scotia.  He 
was  all  the  time  an  inspiring  teacher 
of  Divinity,  following  the  theological 
movements  of  the  day  and  revising 


his  teaching  year  by  year  so  that  it 
was  ever  iresli.  lie  was  especially  a 
student  in  the  field  of  comparative  re- 
ligion,  and  Ins  book,  1 he  -Religions 
ot  the  World,  is  likely  to  live  long. 
Pie  was  a great  Churchman,  promi- 
nent in  the  General  Assembly  and  act- 
ive in  its  work.  He  travelled  over  the 
projected  line  of  the  C.P.R.  in  1888 
and  when  his  ’health  was  broken  by  his 
work  over  the  jubilee  Endowment, 
made  his  journey  round  the  world  in 
1888.  lie  edited  "Picturesque  Cana- 
da ' in  1882.  He  was  keenly  alive  to  the 
political  development  of  his  country. 
He  was  a champion  of  Imperialism  al- 
ways, more  especially  when  it  was  un- 
popular. He  fought  for  the  C.P.R. 
when  it  needed  help.  When  in  1893  the 
administration  of  Canada  had  degener- 
ated into  nerveless  routine,  he  electri- 
fied public  feeling  by  his  "Policy  for 
Canada  series  of  articles  in  the 
Globe;  he  followed  this  by  his  discus- 
sion of  the  difficult  Manitoba  Schools 
question  in  1895,  by  his  advocacy  of 
the  inclusion  of  Newfoundland  in  the 
union,  and  by  the  bold  opposition  to 
Prohibition  which  brought  upon  him 
within  the  last  few  years  so  great  a 
volume  of  abuse. 

It  only  remains  to  add  the  facts  of 
his  removal  from  us.  In  the  summer 
of  1901  he  was  in  Great  Britain. 
While  there  his  health,  already  under- 
mined, showed  signs  of  failing.  An 
act  of  kindness  to  a poor  woman  whom 
he  met  on  a railway  train  caused  him 
to  get  chilled;  on  the  voyage  back  he 
caught  another  chill.  During  the 
Autumn  of  1901  he  was  laid  low  by 
the  illness  which  we  all  remember.  A 
rally,  a few  months  of  work,  the  col- 
lapse just  before  Convocation  Day 

and  on  10th  May,  1902,  George  Mon- 
ro Grant  passed  away.  F.  H. 
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editorials. 


ONCE  more  we  find  ourselves  back 
at  our  old  familiar  home.  Like 
birds  seeking  a more  congenial  clime, 
groups  of  students  full  of  hope  and 
promise,  may  have  been  seen  for  the 


past  few  weeks  wending  their  way 
hack  to  the  fair  city,  whose  walls  and 
spires  and  even  whose  chimney  tops  in 
the  distance  betoken  welcome.  A few 


straggling  bands  may  not  vet  have 
found  their  way  hither,  but  their  hearts 
are  with  us  and  we  are  once  more  a 
happy  family.  Yes,  we  are  glad  to  be 
Jack  among  old  friends  and  old  asso- 
ciations, and  the  anticipation  of  re- 
turning has  in  no  small  measure  added 
to  the  enjoyment  of  our  holiday  sea- 
son. Yet  amid  countless  joys  we  are 
sad.  The  “yell”  has  lost  its  ring,  and 
seldom  breaks  the  silence  which  lin- 


gers round  the  halls.  The  old  songs 
have  but  a sickly  sound,  and  fade  upon 
our  lips.  But  why  this  change?  Why 
not  the  joys  of  former  days?  We 
have  heard  kind  welcomes  till  our  ears 
are  full ; we  have  shaken  hands  till  our 
elbows  ache— but  all  in  vain.  Our 
hearts  are  not  content.  One  face  we 


miss  that  used  to  make  us  glad — one 
voice  that  used  to  cheer  us  on.  One 
hand  we  fain  would  grasp — a left 
hand,  and  what  warmth  it  imparted ! 
Alas ! that  face  has  passed ; that  voice 
is  still ; that  hand  we  shall  never  grasp 
again.  How  irreparable  is  our  loss ! 

During  the  cloudy  days  of  the  long 
and  valiant  struggle  of  that  noble 
spirit  for  a life  of  further  usefulness, 
we  had  felt  depressed,  but  while  there 
was  a single  ray  of  hope,  we  could  be 
patient.  But  the  worst  has  come,  and 
all  seems  dark.  But  we  must  bear  our 
loss  manfully,  in  the  spirit  of  him  we 
mourn,  for  whom  there  could  be  no 
sorrow  but  was  converted  into  hope, 
and  no  despair  but  gave  place  to  high- 
er resolves.  Yet,  what  a treasure  he 
was,  and  how  wc  wish  him  back ! 
Could  the  halls  but  again  resound  with 
the  glad  old  strain  which  once  we  all 
sang  with  such  enthusiasm,  “Rule, 
rule,  Ceordie,  Cenrdie  rules  the  boys” 
how  happy  we  would  be ! Good  old 
Geordie!  He  is  gone,  but  he  lives, 
he  walks  with  us  still,  counsels  us  with 
his  voice,  and  cheers  us  on  our  way — 
Geordie  still  “rules  the  hoys.” 


DESPITE  the  great  loss  which  we 
feel  our  University  has  sustain- 
ed in  the  loss  of  her  Principal,  we  have 
reason  to  be  hopeful.  It  is  true,  he 
felt  that  his  work  was  far  from  finish- 
ed, and  to  the  last  breath,  he  clung  ten- 
aciously to  life,  not  for  what  it  was  in 
itself,  or  that  he  feared  death,  but  for 
the  possibilities  he  saw  of  doing  still 
more  effective  work  in  the  interests  of 
the  cause  he  had  so  much  at  heart. 
But  the  “one  more  chance”  for  which 
he  sighed  was  not  granted.  He  is 
gone,  and  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  (lie 
fact  that  he  has  left  a tremendous  gap, 
and  one  which  cannot  easily  be  filled. 
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I Jut  a calm  view  of  the  whole  situation, 
we  are  pursuacled,  must  reveal  cause 
neither  for  despair  nor  even  for  fear 
in  regard  to  the  future  of  Queen's. 

No  such  work  as  that  of  Principal 
( irant  is  destined  to  be  of  a temporary 
nature..  Though  perhaps  relatively 
incomplete,  it  must  complete  itself, 
lie  has  nurtured  Queen's  through  her 
stage  of  weakness,  strengthened  her 
to  stand  alone,  and  placed  her  in  an 
environment  in  which  she  must  go  for- 
ward. He  has  infused  into  her  a new 
life,  and  given  her  a soul  which  is  the 
immortal  part  of  himself,  and  which 
must  even  bear  testimony  to  the  magni- 
tude of  his  spirit  in  a wider  and  more 
complete  realization.  While  then  we 
miss  the  man  himself,  his  unbounded 
energy,  his  undaunted  zeal,  and  his 
calm  passionless  judgment,  how  much 
of  him  have  we  left  our  everlasting 
heritage ! Pie  has  left  his  impress  up- 
on all  about  him.  We  have  caught  his 
spirit  and  the  sorrow  of  our  bereave- 
ment has  served  but  to  kindle  it  more 
vividly  within  us.  The  future'  of 
Oueen’s  lies  in  her  children,  and  that 
they  will  be  true  to  the  responsibilities 
which  have  fallen  upon  them  we  have 
reason  to  believe.  Pier  progress  in  the 
past  has  been  in  the  face  of  many  and 
some  almost  unsurmountable  difficul- 
ties, but  she  has  braved  the  tempests, 
and  has  come  out  all  the  better  of 
them.  The  storms  of  life  are  not  yet 
over,  but  she  is  founded  firmly  upon  a 
rock  and  must  endure. 


A PL  those  who  have  spoken  or 
written  about  our  late  Principal 
have  acknowledged  him  to  be  a many- 
sided  man,  though  most  men  who  have 
referred  to  him  have  seized  on  °ne  or 
two  characteristics  which  thev  regard- 
ed as  outstanding  features  in  his  life 


and  character.  P'rom  a student's 
standpoint,  though  we  felt  his  strength 
and'  ability  as  a leader,  debater  and 
teacher,  it  was  probably  above  all  his 
power  of  influencing  and  inspiring 
men  that  was  most  strongly  brought 
home  to  us.  His  power  of  kindling 
in  his  students  something  of  the  fire 
in  his  own  nature  has  been  one  of  the 
most  potent  factors  in  moulding  the 
lives  of  Queen  s men.  No  student  ever 
met  him  personally,  or  even  saw  him 
and  heard  him  speak  without  realizing 
that  his  spirit  was  contagious,  liven 
his  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  which  as  a 
general  rule  is  not  as  infectious  among 
men  as  other  qualities,,  seemed  to  pos- 
sess the  students  of  Queen’s. 

To  give  an  illustration  of  this  we 
have  only  to  cite  the  steps  taken  by  the 
students  in  the  session  of  87-88,  when 
through  overwork  the  Principal’s 
health  had  broken  down  before  he  had 
completed  his  canvass  for  the  endow- 
ment fund.  The  students  came  gal- 
lantly to  his  aid  and  of  their  own  mo- 
tion at  a meeting  of  the  A.M.S.  sub- 
scribed the  amount  required  to  com- 
plete the  endowment  scheme.  An- 
other illustration  of  this  same  spirit 
and  an  even  more  remarkable  one 
stands  nearer  our  own  time,  when 
last  fall  the  By-law  submitted  to  the 
County  of  Frontenac  to  raise  $20,000 
for  the  erection  of  a Convocation  Hall 
was  defeated.  That  indomitable  spir- 
it which  is  never  vanquished  by  a re- 
verse and  which  the  students  had  im- 
bibed from  the  Principal,  soon  after 
manifested  itself.  On  the  verv  morn- 
ing after  the  poll,  when  it  was  almost 
certain  that  the  By-law  had  heen  de- 
feated, one  of  the  students  evolved  a 
scheme  whereby  they  themselves  with 
the  help  of  friends  of  theirs  and  the 
University  might  build  the  much  need- 
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Cl1  Hall.  The  .scheme  had  only  to  be 
suggested  to  the  students  to  be  acted 
upon  immediately,  so  that  before  full 
returns  were  in  from  outlying  polling 
places  in  the  County,  twenty-five  hun- 
dred dollars  had  been  subscribed  bv 
twenty-five  students  as  a nucleus  of  a 
fund  for  the  building  of  the  Hall, 
'filial  was  the  first  day's  work  and  was 
a substantial  foretaste  of  the  future 
success  of  the  scheme.  The  immed- 
iate success  of  the  undertaking  was  no 
doubt  due  to  the  spirit  of  independence 
and  self-reliance  among  the  students 
but  partly'  to  the  happy  decision  to  as- 
sociate the  name  of  the  Hall  with  our 
beloved  Principal.  The  changing  of 
the  name  of  the  Hall  from  “Frontenac” 
to  Grant”  aided  us  materially 
as  many  of  our  friends  sub- 
scribed because  of  their  regard  for  the 
Principal,  so  that  by  the  end  of  the 
session  we  had  between  thirtv-four 
and  thirty-five  thousand  dollars  in  sub- 
scriptions. The  cash  value  of  these 
is  of  course  not  represented 
bv  these  amounts,  as  some  of 
them  extend  over  a period  of  five 

°,r  ten  ^ears-  Still  alreadv  over 
eleven  thousand  dollars  has  been  paid 
’n  m cash.  Of  one  thing  too  we  are 
cer  ain  and  that  is  that  no  loyal 
_ueen  s man  will  fail  to  meet  his  obli- 
ga  tons,  if  he  can  at  all,  even  though 
e may  not  be  able  to  make  his  pay- 
er1 s on  the  day  and  date  specified 
°n  paper. 

Our  scheme  has  met  with  greater 
success  than  even  the  most  sanguine 

ft,  11  u COU^  ^ave  hoped  for,  and  while 
the  happy  outcome  of  the  undertak- 
ing is  no  doubt  due  in  some  degree  to 
the  enterprise  of  the  students,  we  all 
ee  t at  the  success  is  due  indirectly 
to  the  Principal  himself  for  it  is  his 
spirit  which  has  been  manifested  by 


the  students  in  the  whole  undertak- 
ing. 

( hi  the  sixth  of  November  we  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  work  on 
the  Grant  Hall  begun  by  the  laying  of 
the  corner  stone,  and  we  hope  to  see 
it  completed  next  summer.  There  is 
a sad  pathos  in  connection  with  the 
Hall.  When  the  scheme  was  started 
the  Hall  was  to  he  a recognition  of  our 
Principal,  but  before  one  single  sod 
had  been  turned  or  stone  laid  he  was 
taken  from  us,  and  now  the  Hall  is  to 
he  a memorial.  T.ong  may  it  stand  to 
commemorate  our  great  head  and 
leader,  of  whom  it  might  be  said  as  it 
was  said  of  another  great  leader  when 
he  had  gone  to  his  long  home — 

Who  never  sold  the  truth  to  serve 
the  hour, 

Nor  falter'd  with  Eternal  God  for 
power ; 

W ho  let  the  turbid  streams  of  rumor 
flow 

Thro  either  babbling  world  of  high 
or  low ; 

Whose  life  was  work,  whose  lan- 
guage rife 

With  rugged  maxims  hewn  from 
life.” 

IT  was  most  fitting  that  a day  should 
be  set  aside  to  honour  the  memory'  of 
one  to  whom  we  shall  always  be  so 
much  indebted.  To  the  refining  and 
ennobling  influences  of  his  nature,  to 
the  invaluable  lessons  he  has  by  his 
own  example  taught  us,  of  purity  of 
purpose,  and  unselfish  deymtion  to 
duty,  we  owe  much  of  what  is  best  in 
us,  and  now  that  he  has  passed  from 
our  midst  yve  cannot  afford  to  forget 
him.  Nothing  could  he  more  im- 
pressive than  the  simple  ceremonies  of 
that  day,  and  nothing  could  do  more 
to  enshrine  him  within  our  memories. 
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( )f  our  feelings  as  students,  who  have 
known  and  loved  him  so  well,  little 
need  he  said.  It  would  be  worse  than 
useless  to  attempt  to  give  adequate  ut- 
terances to  what  we  feel.  But  this  is 
of  minor  importance.  What  alone  is  re- 
cpiisite  is  that  our  sense  of  gratitude  foi 
a life  so  noble,  and  our  sorrow  for  the 
loss  of  a friend  so  true,  may  become 
factors  in  our  own  upbuilding.  We 
may  become  monuments  to  him  more 
enduring  than  either  brass  or  stone. 
Thus  best  can  we  honour  his  memory. 

Those  were  solemn  moments  when 
the  procession  passed  up  the  aisle,  and 
he  was  missed  from  the  accustomed 
place.  What  a change  from  former 
times ! There  was  not  even  a whisper 
from  the  gallery.  Tn  silence  all  eves 
were  reverently  fixed  upon  the  portrait 
which  now  alone  remained  to  fill  his 
place.  But  as  the  services  went  on 
the  silence  which  reigned  became  op- 
pressive. As  the  various  speakers 
paid  their  grand  tributes  to  the  man 
of  whom  we  have  always  been  so 
proud — as  one  by  one  his  fine  qualities 
werebrought  out,  and  even  his  pecul- 
iarities touched  upon,  the  old  enthus- 
iasm rose— all  restraint  was  broken 
through,  and  the  boys  gave  vent  to 
their  feelings  in  loud  applause.  It  was 
not  of  him  as  dead  that  now  we 
thought,  but  he  seemed  again  to  be 
present, — “Geordie”  as  of  old,  as  he 
moved  among  us  and  was  best  known. 
And  so  long  as  we  have  reason  to  re- 
member with  pleasure  and  gratitude 
our  Alma  Mater  and  our  college  days, 
and  this  must  be  as  long  as  memory 
lasts,  no  name  can  ever  mean  so  much 
to  us  as  his.  Ther  can  be  for  us  but 
one  “Geordie,”— our  Principal  of 
Queen’s. 


editorial  notes. 

No  apologies  need,  we  think,  be 
made,  for  the  appearance  of  this  Mem- 
orial Number.  The  Journal,  it  was 
felt,  could  not  begin  its  regular  visits 
to  its  friends  until  it  had  first  express- 
ed in  some  small  wav  the  sense  of  loss 
which  the  students  of  Queen’s  feel  in 
their  recent  bereavement,  and  their  ap- 
preciation for  a life  so  unselfishly  de- 
voted to  their  welfare.  We  hope  that 
it  may  serve  its  purpose  well,  and  that 
it  may  be  one  among  the  many  valued 
mementoes  of  our  much  loved  and 
much  lamented  Principal. 


In  addition  to  those  whose  names 
appear  as  contributors  to  this  issue, 
the  Journal  is. under  obligations  to 
Professor  Shortt,  for  the  sketches  from 
which  the  plates  used  in  printing  the 
cover  have  been  prepared.  While  the 
design  has  been  prepared  specially  for 
use  in  this  issue,  it  has  been  deemed 
appropriate  that  it  should  Tie  continued 
throughout  the  year. 


While  no  doubt  much  might  have 
been  said,  by  the  various  editors  in  re- 
gard to  the  services  rendered  by  Prin. 
Grant  to  the  departments  which  they 
represent,  they  have  felt  that  this  could 
be  done  only  at  the  risk  of  much  repeti- 
tion. What  applies  to  one  applies 
equally  to  all.  The  Principal  neglected 
no  department  of  the  University.  He 
was  keenly  alive  to  the  best  interests  of 
all,  and  under  his  guidance  all  have 
undergone  a wide  expansion. 

While,  of  necessity,  much  of  his 
time  was  given  to  Divinity  Hall  where 
he  laboured  to  impress  upon  his  own 
students  the  value  of  high  ideals  in  the 
work  to  which  they  were  called,  and 
the  necessity  of  freedom  of  thought 
combined  with  reverence  for  the  past, 
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his  interests  were  by  no  means  confin- 
ed to  this  sphere.  He  was  most  anx- 
ious that  the  Arts  department  should 


be  strong,  for  he  recognized  that  it 


must  to  a large  extent  serve  as  a foun- 


dation for  all  the  others.  Moreover, 
he  saw  in  the  necessity  of  the  time,  a 
demand  for  a considerable  expansion 
in  Science,  and  the  fine  group  of  build- 
ings, the  last  of  which  is  now  nearing 
completion,  together  with  the  marked 
increase  in  attendance,  bear  testimony 
to  the  success  which  has  crowned  his 
efforts.  But  no  sooner  was  one  end 
assured  than  another  came  in  sight. 
Last  term  in  his  address  at  Medical 
Convocation,  he  stated  that  his  own  ill- 
ness had  impressed  upon  him  more 
clearly  than  ever  before  the  necessity 
of  well  trained  men  in  medicine,  and 
that  in  the  future  he  hoped  to  devote 
more  of  his  energy  towards  the  ad- 
vancement of  this  department.  But  he 
did  not  live  to  see  his  visions  realized, 
and  now  all  departments  are  one  in 
their  feelings  of  common  loss. 

The  Principal  did  not  confine  his  at- 
tention to  the  mere  machinery  of  the 
University,  but  was  wrapped  up  in  the 
general  life  within  it.  We  need  only 
to  cite  as  an  example  of  this  his  inter- 
est in  athletics.  No  one  who  was  pre- 
sent will  forget,  a few  years  ago,  while 
his  health  remained,  how  when  two 
championships  were  in  sight,  and  three 
games  were  in  progress  at  almost  the 
same  time,  he  hurried  from  one  to  the 
other,  saw  much  of  all,  and  when  the 
whistle  blew,  rushed  in  among  the  boys 
a'id  congratulated  them  collectively 
and  individually  for  “fine  tackling,” 
‘beautiful  runs,”  or  whatever  other 


merits  of  the  play  most  appealed  to 
him.  Truly,  lie  was  a remarkable 
man,  and  what  we  have  lost  in  him 


We  can  scarcely  even  yet  realize. 


A LETTER. 

St.  Andrew’s  College,  Toronto. 
The  Editor  Queen’s  University  Jour- 
nal : 

Kingston,  Ont. 
Dear  Sir, — I have,  though  with  deep 
misgiving,  taken  upon  myself  the  task 
of  writing  the  Biography  of  my  father. 
In  this  work  I have  obtained  the  help 
of  Mr.  Frederick  Hamilton,  M.A.  ’90, 
of  the  staff  of  the  Globe.  It  is  our 
wish  to  make  our  work  as  adequate  a 
tribute  as  possible  to  the  memory,  of 
him  whom  we  have  lost.  May  I 
therefore  through  you  appeal  to  the 
many  friends  of  my  father  to  send  any 
letters  written  by  him,  or  any  remin- 
iscences of  him,  which  they  possess, 
to  me  at  the  above  address.  T shall  of 
com  so  return  to  the  owners  any  such 
letters  that  may  be  sent,  and  shall  use 

t lem  only  in  so  far  as  I am  given  per- 
mission, 

I am, 

Yours  sincerely, 

W.  L.  Grant. 

IN  memoriam,  g.m.g. 

MUCH  has  been  spoken  and  much 
written  already  concerning  the 
late  Principal  of  Queen’s,  and  still  on 
all  sides  tributes  flow  in  to  his  mem- 
ory, from  friends  who  desire  to  bear 
record  to  some  phase  of  his  character, 
which  has  particularly  impressed  them. 
Here,  if  anywhere,  in  this  Memorial 
Number  of  the  Queen’s  University 
Journal,  such  memories  are  not  out  of 
place,  memories  which  are  the  expres- 
sion of  an  ever-deepening  sense  of  losg 
and  an  ever-increasing  appreciation  of 
one  always  loved  and  honoured. 

Numerous  and  generous  tributes 
have  been  paid  to  Principal  Grant  as 
a public  man,  and  as  the  head  of  an 
important  university  — less  has  been 
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said  of  his  personal  relations  with  his 
students,  and  his  immediate  circle  of 
friends,  and  yet  those  who  knew  him 
only  in  his  official  and  public  charac- 
ter knew  but  half.  A man  of  widest 
interests,  which  embraced  all  that  con- 
cerned the  welfare  of  the  country  and 
the  University,  his  practical  sympathy 
was  at  all  times  at  the  service  of  each 
individual  student.  Which  among  the 
thousands  of  young  men  who  have 
been  brought  into  relationship  with 
him  can  ever  remember  a rebuff  when 
they  went  to  him  for  help  or  counsel, 
however  pressed  with  business  or  per- 
sonal care  he  might  have  been  ? How 
ready  he  ever  was  to  lay  aside  for  the 
time  all  his  own  concerns,  and  give  his 
undivided  attention  to  the  matter  laid 
before  him.  How  many  has  he  helped 
in  straitened  circumstances,  or  in  times 
of  special  necessity,  and  always  with 
the  same  prompt  and  generous  readi- 
ness that  characterized  all  his  gifts — 
gifts  so  ungrudging  and  spontaneous 
as  never  to  appear  in  the  light  of  char- 
ity. His  own  student  days  at  Glas- 
gow University,  never  forgotten  by 
him,  made  him  ever  sympathetic  for 
the  struggling  student  in  his  efforts 
for  academic  training.  To  them  his 
house  was  always  open,  the  old  gray 
stone  house  that  had  the  same  kindly 
welcome  for  rich  and  poor  alike,  hal- 
lowed to  us  now  too  by  the  memory  of 
another  presence,  dear  to  all  who  have 
ever  come  within  its  gentle  influence. 
Who  can  tell  how  much  of  the  Prin- 
cipal's strength  and  courage  was  due 
to  the  calm  and  restful  atmosphere  of 
the  home  of  which  Mrs.  Grant  was  the 
support  and  mainstay.  Those  who 
were  privileged  to  be  admitted  to  the 
inner  circle  of  her  friends,  a place  per 
haps  somewhat  hard  to  gain,  but  once 
gained  never  lost,  who  knew  the  depth 


and  steadfastness  of  her  affection,  the 
rare  culture  and  delicacy  of  her  mind, 
and  the  strength  and  clearness  of  her 
judgment,  can  realize  by  their  own 
sorrow  something  of  what  she  had 
been  to  the  Principal  and  what  the 
loss  was  to  him  when  the  long  years  of 
suffering  and  ill-health  ended  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1901.  Certain  it  is 
that  from  that  time  his  health  failed 
steadily,  and  when  the  illness  of  the 
following  autumn  came  he  had  no 
force  to  withstand  it.  To  the  last  his 
courage  never  left  him,  no  word  of 
complaint  during  the  trying  winter  of 
successive  hopes  and  disappointments 
ever  broke  from  him.  He  went  on 
calmly  with  his  plans  for  the  future 
as  if  many  years  were  before  him. 
He  knew  that  if  he  fell  before  his 
work  was  completed  other  hands 
would  take  it  up,  and  to  the  last  his 
confidence  was  undisturbed.  He  was 
a man  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a 
man  fitted  to  shine,  as  he  assuredly 
did,  in  whatever  situation  he  was 
called  to  fill.  A brilliant  conversa- 
tionalist, an  eloquent  speaker,  he  was 
equally  at  home  in  the  society  of 
princes  and  working  men,  and  was 
everywhere  a welcome  guest.  Every- 
where and  always  the  impression 
made  by  him  on  those  who  saw  him 
constantly  was  the  same,  of  unwearied 
energy  through  pain,  fatigue  and 
stress  of  business,  of  cheerfulness  and 
courage,  of  infinite  resource  and  clear 
judgment,  of  unerring  tact  in  difficult 
situations,  and  of  an  absolute  unself- 
ishness in  giving  his  best  for  his 
work.  Tor  this  he  thought  it  little  to 
give  freely  time,  money,  strength,  tal- 
ents, health  and  life  itself.  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  all  this  should  cease?  We 
cannot  believe  it. 
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1 1 strong'  soul,  by  what  shore 
I arriest  thou  now  ? For  that  force 
Surely  has  not  been  left  vain ! 
Somewhere  surely,  afar, 

In  the  sounding  labour  house  vast 
Of  being,  is  practised  that  strength 
Zealous,  beneficent,  firm. 

Yes,  in  some  far  sounding  sphere, 
Conscious  or  not  of  the  past. 

Still  thou  performest  the  word 
( )f  the  spirit  in  whom  thou  dost  live, 
Prompt,  unwearied  as  here! 

Still  thou  upraiscst  with  zeal 
The  humble  good  from  the  ground, 
Sternly  repressest  the  bad! 

Still,  like  a trumpet  dost  rouse 
Those  who  with  half  open  eves 
Tread  the  borderland  dim 
Twixt  vice  and  virtue ; revivst 
Succourest ! — this  was  the  work 
This  was  the  life  upon  earth. 

Six  months  have  passed  since  with 
the  close  of  session  1901  -()■>  Principal 
Co-ant  laid  down  his  life  work  and 
passed  on,  leaving  it  for  other  hands 
to  carry  on.  To  almost  all  his  death 
came  as  a sudden  blow,  so  strong  was 
the  universal  belief  in  his  wonderful 
rallying  power  and  in  the  energy  of 
mind  which  had  so  often  brought  him 
sa  ely  through  times  of  physical 
weakness  and  danger.  Now  as  we 
ook  back  on  the  long  winter  of  illness 
and  suffering  so  bravely  borne  and 
s*-ruggled  against,  our  chief  wonder  is 
that  he  endured  so  long.  The  first 
crushing  weight  of  the  blow,  the  first 
s 10ck  *ias  passed,  but  to  all  the  per- 
manent sense  of  loss  has  deepened  as 
time  has  gone  by,  and  as  we  gradually 
realize  how  completely  he  inspired  the 
life  of  the  University  in  every  part, 
and  how  great  is  the  blank  left  now 
that  the  support  of  his  presence  is 
withdrawn.  The  work  goes  on,  the 
lound  of  university  work,  which  was 


his  chief  interest  and  care,  continues, 
the  buildings  for  which  he  laboured, 
and  which  owe  their  existence  to  his 
efforts,  one  by  one  approach  comple- 
tion. Each  one  labours  faithfully  as 
in  other  years,  perhaps  even  more  so 
as  with  an  added  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity alike  on  professors  and  students 
but  all  feel  profoundly  the  blank,  the 
absence  of  the  strong  mainstay,  on 
which,  whether  consciously  or  not  all 
leaned  in  the  past. 

It  is  a truism  to  say  that  Queen’s 
has  experienced  a crushing  loss.  We 
hear  it  repeated  on  all  sides,  with  all 
sincerity,  “Plow  can  Queen’s  ever  go 
on  without  him?”  In  many  ways  in- 
deed the  loss  is  irreparable,  far  more 
so,  and  in  many  more  wavs  than  out- 
siders can  al  all  realize.  Yet  at  the 
same  time,  outsiders  are  prone  to  take 
111  one  sense  an  exaggerated  view  of 
the  situation,  a view  that  the  friends 
and  supporters  of  Queen's  would  never 
admit.  More  than  once  in  bygone 
years,  when  the  University  has  sud- 
denly been  deprived  of  apparently  in- 
dispensable aid,  as  of  monev,  or  other 
support,  the  Principal  has  been  the 
first  to  point  out  that  the  removal  of 
these  props  has  been  the  means  of 
establishing  her  more  firmly  on  her 
foundations.  And  we  cannot  doubt 
that  it  will  be  so  now — we  accept  the 
confidence  which  to  the  last  inspired 
him  as  his  best  legacy.  It  would  be  a 
poor  return  for  the  work  he  has  done 
if  those  he  has  left  behind  should  fal- 
ter. The  foundations  have  been  well 
and  firmly  laid,  the  building  process 
has  been  no  journeyman’s  work  with 
wood,  hay  and  stubble,  and  in  spite  of 
doubt  and  perplexity  we  go  forward, 
sadly  indeed,  but  with  the  firmest  con- 
fidence that  the  future  prosperity  of 
the  University  is  well1  assured. 
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Queen’s  has  been  too  long  inspired  by 
the  courage,  the  energy  and  the  hope- 
fulness of  her  leader  to  admit  any 
feeling  of  discouragement  at  this 
time.  Too  many  characters  have  been 
moulded  under  his  influence.  They 
have  gathered  there  something  of  the 
steadfastness  of  purpose  and  unself- 
ishness of  spirit  which  characterized 
him,  and  in  such  chaiacters  as  these 
we  find  in  reality  his  best  and  most  en- 
during monument.  The  tablet  erect- 
ed by  the  students  to  their  late  Princi- 
pal bears  the  time  -honoured  injunc- 
tion “Si  monument-uni  rcquiris,  cir- 
cumspice.”  Yes,  hut  we  may  look  for 
it  beyond  the  scpiare  of  buildings 
which  he  called  into  existence,  beyond 
into  the  hearts  and  characters  of  those 
among  whom  he  lived  and  worked, 
for  there  his  true  memorial  is  written 
•‘not  in  tables  of  stone,  but  in  fleshly 
tables  of  the  heart.”  L.  S. 

MEMORIAL  DAY. 

Thursday,  Nov.  6th,  1902,  win 

not  soon  be  forgotten  by  those 
Professors,  students  and  graduates  of 
Queen’s,  who  assembled  to  pay  their 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  their  depart- 
ed chief.  The  proceedings  of  the  day 
were  both  interesting  and  impressive. 
There  were  two  important  ceremonies 
— the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the 
building,  which  among  all  the  others 
is  particularly  to  commemorate  the  life 
of  the  late  Principal,  and  the  present- 
ation of  a brass  tablet  to  the  Univer- 
sity, by  the  Alma  Mater  Society,  as  a 
special  tribute  and  mark  of  affection 
from  the  students.  There  were  also 
two  masterly  addresses  each  of  which, 
from  a different  point  of  view,  por- 
trayed the  signal  greatness  of  the  man 
whom  we  have  had  the  inestimable 


privilege  to  call  our  Principal  and  our 
friend. 

THE  laying  OF  THE  CORNER  STONE. 

Although  the  weather  was  none  too 
favourable,  a large  number  of  stu- 
dents, graduates  and  friends  of 
Queen’s  assembled  to  witness  the  lav- 
ing of  the  corner  stone  of  “Grant 
Hall,"’  by  Sir  Sandford  Fleming.  At 
three  o’clock  a procession,  headed  by 
the  Chancellor,  Professors,  Trustees, 
members  of  the  Council,  representa- 
tives of  various  Universities,  and 
others,  all  in  full  academic  costume, 
moved  from  the  Senate  room  to  the 
site  of  the  new  hall,  where  the  foun- 
dation of  the  tower  in  which  the  cor- 
ner stone  is  to  rest  had  been  prepared 
to  receive  it.  The  ceremony  was  sim- 
ple but  impressive.  After  a brief 
prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thompson,  of 
Sarnia,  Mr.  J.  Wallace,  M.A.,  B.D., 
President  of  the  Alma  Mater  Society, 
addressed  the  gathering  in  these 
words : 

“Friends  of  Queen’s,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen : It  was  unanimously  decided 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  Univer- 
sity Council,  as  well  as  by  the  stu- 
dents, that  the  Chancellor  of  our  Uni- 
versity, Sir  Sandford  Fleming,  K.C. 
M.G.,  should  be  asked  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation stone  of  Grant  Hall,  as  he  has 
not  only  been  for  a long  time  associa- 
ted with  our  Principal  in  building  up 
the  University,  but  had  been  a close 
personal  friend  of  Principal  Grant, 
for  many  years  previous. 

At  the  request  therefore  of  these  of- 
ficial bodies,  and  as  representative  of 
the  students,  T beg  you,  Mr.  Chancel- 
lor, to  accept  this  trowel,  and  to  pro- 
ceed to  lay  the  corner  stone  of  Grant 
Hall.” 

The  trowel,  which  was  of  silver, 
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was  beautifully  engraved  as  follows: 

“Presented  to  Sir  Sandford  Flem- 
ing, K.C.M.G.,  Chancellor  of  Queen's 
U niversity,  on  the  occasion  of  the  lay- 
ing of  the  corner  stone  of  the  Grant 
Memorial  Hall. 

THE  CHANCELLOR'S  ADDRESS. 

iiy  the  wish  of  the  students ; by  the 
assent  of  the  graduates ; by  the  re- 
quest of  the  Council ; by  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Trustees,  we  are  assembled 
here  to-day  to  perform  an  important 
function  in  which  we  are  all  deeply  in- 
terested. 

As  Chancellor  of  the  University, 
the  duty  has  devolved  upon  me  to  take 
a prominent  part  in  laying  the  corner 
stone  of  a building  to  be  erected  in 
loving  memory  of  our  late  Principal. 
The  building  to  be  raised  on  the  site 
upon  which  we  now  stand  is  to  be 
used  as  a Convocation  Hall  and  al- 
ways to  be  associated  with  his  name. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  on  the  second 
of  last  month,  the  Reverend  George 
Monro  Grant  was  appointed  Princi- 
pal of  this  University.  On  May  10th 
of  the  present  year  he  passed  to  his 
reward.  Between  these  dates  he  per- 
formed faithful  services  and  endeared 
miself  to  everyone  connected  with 
Queens.  He  gave  unstintedly  a 
quarter  of  a century  of  his  best  years. 

e laboured  with  untiring  activity 
and  unceasing  zeal  to  place  on  a broad 
an  permanent  foundation  a great 
centre  of  learning  in  Eastern  Ontario. 
Pfe  steadily  aimed  to  complete  the 
establishment  of  a University  where 
the  Canadian  youth  of  this  generation 
and  of  all  coming  generations  would 
reap  the  advantages  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  its  most  perfect  form. 

We  see  evidences  of  the  success 
which  has  attended  these  efforts  in  the 
stately  buildings  erected  around  us ; 


in  the  many  eminent  professors  who 
have  been  gathered  together  from 
many  sources  of  learning,  and  in  the 
yearly  increasing  number  of  students 
who  Hock  to  this  University. 

In  1877  the  Trustees  had  rare  good 
fortune  in  obtaining  the  services  of 
the  late  Dr.  Grant  as  a guiding  head 
for  Queen’s  University.  In  him  they 
found  a man  of  many  gifts ; a man  of 
strong  intellect;  a scholar;  a teacher; 
a preacher,  and  a theologian.  He  was 
a man  of  affairs  of  singular  resource- 
fulness. He  was  endowed  with  broad 
patriotism  and  statesmanship.  He 
was  a man  of  hopeful  courage  and  of 
high  principles  — when  occasion  re- 
quired he  was  fearlessly  outspoken. 
And  withal,  he  was  of  deep  sym- 
pathy, of  tenderness,  and  singular  un- 
selfishness— no  soul  more  gentle not 

one  amongst  us  with  a heart  more 
noble  not  in  all  Canada  one  more 
steadfast  or  more  true.  We  do  well 
to  cherish  the  memory  of  a man  who 
has  long  been,  and  who  will  long  con- 
tinue to  be,  an  inspiration  to  the  stu- 
dents of  the  University. 

Queen’s  has  indeed  lost  the  head 
that  has  guided  her  affairs  so  wisely 
and  loved  her  so  well,  but  his  life 
work  like  all  good  work  will  long  sur- 
vive. True,  his  personality  is  sadly 
and  greatly  missed,  but  does  not  his 
spirit  remain  to  shed  an  influence  for 
good  for  many  a day? 

While  the  death  of  Principal 
Grant  is  a private  loss  to  individuals 
innumerable,  it  has  been  a calamity 
to  the  University.  His  death  has  been 
a national  as  well  as  an  individual 
loss.  But  should  we  mourn  that  our 
beloved  friend  has  found  rest  from  his 
labours  and  entered  on  his  eternal 
Jubilee? 

Should  we  not  rather  gratefully 
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bear  in  mind  that  we  have  found  the 
advantage  of  his  presence  among  us 
for  so  long  a period  to  help  us  on  our 
way  and  enrich  our  natures  ? 

Should  we  not  feel  profoundly 
thankful  that  he  was  permitted  for 
twenty-five  years  to  serve  the  Univer- 
sity as  its  guiding  head?  Should  we 
not  congratulate  ourselves  that  his 
noble  spirit  still  remains  to  influence 
our  lives  and  enlarge  our  hopes? 

if  in  his  absence  we  find  the  Uni- 
versity face  to  face  with  grave  diffi- 
culties, let  us  recall  his  hopeful  spirit 
and  follow  the  example  he  has  always 
set  us.  Let  us  be  patient  and  let  our 
patience  be  combined  with  faith. 

His  was  the  mind  of  high  resolve, 
of  lofty  ideals  and  penetrating  insight, 
tin  this  occasion  I may  fittingly  repeat 
a sentence  to  which  he  gave  utterance 
when  he  addressed  the  students  in 
Convocation  Hall  a short  time  before 
his  death.  He  spoke  of  a vision  of  the 
futui  e which  had  been  given  hun. 

1 see  our  University  strong  in  love, 
an  ever  increasing  power  for  good; 
our  country  purging  itself  of  dross 
and  passing  forward  to  be  in  the  van 
of  the  worlds  battle;  an  empire,as  of 
old,  dispenser  of  justice  to  all  under  its 
nag,  and  champion  of  liberty,  civil,  re- 
lgious,  intellectual  and  commercial ; 
and  our  common  humanity  struggling 
up  into  the  light,  slowly  but  surely,  re- 
a izing  its  unity  and  accomplishing  its 
mission  to  establish  the  kingdom  of 
Cod  upon  earth.” 

These  hopeful  and  pregnant  words 
of  the  late  Principal  ,vere  about  the 
last  spoken  to  the  students  he  loved 
so  well.  That  love  was  ardently  re- 
ciprocated. Little  wonder  then  that 
the  first  thought  that  took  possession 
of  their  minds  when  he  passed  away, 
was  to  erect  a central  monument 
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among  the  many  monuments  to  his 
memory  around  us. 

ihe  relations  which  existed  be- 
tween the  deceased  and  myself  were 
very  intimate  for  not  far  short  of  forty 
years.  And  for  more  than  half  that 
period  I have  had  the  happiness  to 
have  been  associated  with  him  in  the 
affairs  of  this  University,  i regard- 
ed him  as  1113-  closest  friend  and  stead- 
fast companion  011  many  a mile  of 
life's  journey.  1 think  few  men  knew 
him  better,  certainly  none  esteemed 
him  more.  To  me,  then,  1 regard  it  a 
high  privilege,  even  if  the  duty  be 
touched  with  sadness,  to  be  called  up- 
on, through  my  official  connection 
with  the  University,  to  be  present  on 
this  occasion.  1 shall  always  retain 
a grateful  sense  of  the  satisfaction  1 
feel  in  complying  with  the  wishes  of 
the  students  and  the  instructions  of 
the  Council  m practically  initiating 
the  election  of  a hall  in  memory  of  the 
late  Lev.  George  Monro  Grant — our 
common  friend — the  Principal  of  this 
University  for  a quarter  of  a century, 
a patriotic  Canadian,  a great  citizen 
of  this  mighty  empire. 

With  these  brief  words,  1 now  de- 
clare this  stone  well  and  truly  laid. 

ihe  stone  bears  the  following  sim- 
ple inscription:  "This  stone  was  laid 
by  Sir  Sandford  Fleming,  K.C.M.G., 
Chancellor  of  Queen's  University, 
November  6th,  1902. 

MEMORIAL  SERVICE. 

The  ceremonies  in  connection  with 
the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  over, 
all  retired  to  Convocation  Hall,  which 
was  soon  crowded.  The  old  hall, 
which  so  often  had  rung  with  the 
voice  now  silent — the  gallery  which 
had  never  failed  to  greet  his  presence 
with  joyous  outbursts  of  mirth  and 
song — now  were  hushed,  and  in  their 
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garb  of  mourning  reverenced  his  mem- 
ory. Conspicuous  at  the  front  of  the 
hall  hung  the  familiar  oil  portrait 
neatly  draped  in  black.  Never  per- 
haps before  was  it  viewed  with  such 
respect  and  inward  feeling.  It  was 
all  the  eye  could  find  to  take  his  wont- 
ed place.  On  the  platform  there  were, 
in  addition  to  those  connected  with  the 
work  and  management  of  the  Univer- 
sity, several  representatives  from 
other  universities,  as  well  as  many  old 
and  faithful  friends  of  the  late  Prin- 
cipal, from  near  and  far.  The  gallery 
was  crowded  with  students,  while  the 
body  of  the  hall  was  taken  up  with 
lady  students,  citizens  of  Kingston 
and  other  friends.  All  were  there  to 
honour  the  memory  of  him  they  loved. 
The  Chancellor  occupied  the  chair, 
and  the  Rev.  Professor  Jordan  con- 
ducted the  devotional  exercises.  Af- 
ter the  reading  of  the  twenty-third 
psalm,  a prayer,  and  the  singing  of 
"Rock  of  Ages,”  the  Chancellor  called 
upon  the  Rev.  Professor  Ross,  of 
Montreal,  to  deliver  the  first  memorial 
address. 

THE  ADDRESS  OF  PROFESSOR  ROSS. 

I believe  it  is  as  one  who  studied 
under  Principal  Grant  and  who 
was  a member  of  the  first  class  in  Arts 
that  graduated  after  his  appointment, 
that  I have  been  asked  to  address  you. 
As  the  movement  to  which  you  have 
given  formal  visibility  began  with  the 
students  and  is  to  be  completed  by 
their  faithful  service,  it  seemed  fitting 
that  a student  should  take  some  part. 
I am  sure  that  one  of  the  present  stu- 
dents would  have  performed  the  duty 
well,  but  perhaps  the  Council  thought 
that  one  whose  recollection  reaches 
back  a little  further  would  have  some 
slight  advantage. 

This  is  an  hour  of  many  sad  yet 


grateful  memories,  not  perhaps  alto- 
gether unmingled  with  some  misgiv- 
ing fears.  The  first  flush  of  grief  has 
passed,  yet  we  remember  him  with  a 
vividness  that  is  painful.  It  appears 
strange  for  us  to  meet  here  without 
him.  I doubt  not  it  seems  to  many  as 
if  his  spirit  still  hovered  about  the 
scene  of  his  trials  and  triumphs. 

It  is  fitting  that  on  this  occasion  we 
should  recall  some  characteristics  of 
the  administrator,  counsellor  and 
friend  whom  we  all  mourn,  and  whose 
memory  will  Ire  ever  connected  with 
this  University  and  especially  with  the 
Hall,  whose  foundations  have  just 
been  laid.  This  is  a good  opportun- 
ity for  getting  a firmer  hold  of  some 
of  the  lessons  which  his  life  is  well 
fitted  to  teach  us. 

I am  not  to  be  understood  as  imply- 
ing that  I can  accurately  analyze  his 
character  or  that  my  ability  or  oppor- 
tunity to  understand  him  can  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  those  who  lived  be- 
side him  and  labored  with  him  so  long. 
Every  human  spirit  partakes  in  some 
degree  of  the  fulness  and  variety  of 
the  Infinite  Spirit,  and  it  is  not  within 
the  powgr  of  any  mortal  to  weigh  and 
measure  and  sum  up  conclusively  all 
its  amazing  depths  and  shallows,  all 
its  strange  and  perplexing  attitudes  to 
God  and  man.  And  this  is  especially 
true  of  those  who  are  marked  off  from 
common  men  by  the  vigor  of  their  in- 
tellect or  their  splendid  genius. 

A student  finds  in  nature  only  what 
his  eyes  have  been  trained  to  see,  and 
a man  finds  in  the  life  and  character  of 
another  only  what  he  is  spiritually 
fitted  to  understand.  The  real  man 
is  much  larger  and  more  varied  than 
the  one  we  know.  The  final  biograph- 
er of  the  humblest  of  us  must  be,  not 
any  man  nor  all  men,  but  God.  I can 
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therefore  hope  to  present  only  a few 
■Host  obvious  aspects  of  that  life  for 
which  we  give  thanks  and  whose 
memory  we  wish  to  perpetuate.  The 
time  for  a complete  record  of  the 
Principal’s  work  and  an  exhaustive 
portrayal  of  his  character  and  genius 
has  not  yet  come.  Sympathetic  friends 
will  doubtless  by  and  by  enshrine  his 
memory  and  the  message  of  his  life 
m a permanent  literary  form. 

As  a Speaker. 

P erhaps  the  first  thing  that  impress- 
ed a stranger  about  our  friend  the 
Principal  was  his  consummate  mas- 
tery of  speech.  He  was  an  able  and 
inspiring  conversationalist.  It  was 
<*.n  education  to  travel  with  him  and 
hear  his  keen  characterizations  of  men 
and  measures.  It  was  a special  privi- 
lege to  be  with  him  in  the  company  of 
some  statesman  or  original  thinker, 
some  specialist  in  politics,  science,  lit- 
erature or  mission  work,  and  to  hear 
him  engage  such  an  one  in  the  discus- 
sion or  elucidation  of  some  problem 
m the  sphere  of  thought  where  he  was 
strong,  thus  securing  an  opportunity 
of  looking  at  it  with  the  other’s  eyes 
compelling  his  companion  to  clarify 
hose  portions  of  his  thought  which 
were  o scure  or  doubtful  and  very  of- 
en  giving  as  much  as  he  received. 

11  j'S  Pu^c  speech  his  gifts  ap- 
peared in  a remarkable  way.  As  a 
preac  er  he  was  sought  for  far  and 
neai,  and  his  appearance  in  a pulpit 
was  ong  remembered  by  a congrega- 
lon.  His  oratory  Was  not  of  the  ore 
rotundo  type,  but  consisted  of  timely 
an  original  truth,  put  in  a terse,  epi- 
grammatic way.  There  was  no  affec- 
tation of  eloquence  in  his  speech,  he 
was  no  maker  of  finely  varnished 
phrases  or  vague  glittering  generali- 
ties. It  was  the  clear-cut  good  sense 


of  his  utterances  and  their  close  con- 
nection with  reality  that  gave  them 
such  weight.  He  talked  to  men  from 
the  pulpit,  but  talked  in  such  a way  as 
to  leave  a deep  impression  on  the 
heart.  His  masterly  analysis  of  char- 
acter in  his  sermon  on  the  Prodigal 
Son  awakened  opposition  and  even 
anger  in  the  minds  of  many  who  heard 
it.  The  elder  brother  was  handled 
with  such  fidelity  that  the  smug  self- 
satisfied  church  member  was  startled, 
amazed  and  shaken  out  of  his  security 
for  the  time  being.  Yet  so  pungent 
so  unusual,  so  painful  was  the  truth 
that  while  the  smitten  sinner  winced 
and  smarted  he  loudly  proclaimed  that 
the  sermon  was  not  fair.  In  the  cir- 
cumstances one  sometimes  thought  of 
another  preacher  in  Nazareth  long- 
ago,  whose  audience  rose  upon  him, 
j ung  him  from  the  pulpit  and  would 
have  slam  him  if  he  had  not  escaped. 

-It  was,  however,  as  a debater  that 
the  real  force,  originality  and  readi- 
ness of  the  man  appeared.  It  was 
when  roused  by  opposition,  or  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  interests  at  stake,  or 
by  a foernan  worthy  of  his  steel,  that 
every  faculty  seemed  thoroughly 
quickened  and  the  whole  man  glowed 
with  an  intensity  and  a force  which 
thrilled  the  hearer.  With  what  per- 
fect ease  he  could  marshal  his  facts 
and  arguments  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment, how  well  he  knew  just  how  far 
to  elaborate  each  point  and  to  move 
steadily  onwards  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  main  purpose!  With  what 
quiet  and  yet  powerful  telling  sar- 
casm he  laid  bare  the  weakness  of  an 
opponent’s  position  and  the  flaws  in  his 
reasoning!  And  on  some  rare  occa- 
sion when  he  found  himself  confront- 
ed with  an  antagonist  whom  he 
thought  unjust  and  overbearing,  with 
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what  merciless  wit  did  he  veritably 
Hay  him  alive!  His  speech  on  the 
Temporalities  Till  before  the  Private 
Tills  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  an  effort  which  few  Canad- 
ians living  or  dead  could  have  made. 

Yet  with  all  this  force  in  debate  he 
was  not  a leader  of  majorities  in  the 
parliament  of  the  Church.  Very  of- 
ten he  voted  with  the  minority,  and 
occasionally  he  secured  only  a second- 
er to  follow  him.  This  was  owing 
partly  to  his  advanced  position  or  pe- 
culiar opinions  on  some  questions  and 
partly  to  his  lack  of  that  excessive 
caution  which  plays  a large  pait  in  the 
policy  of  Presbyterianism.  When  i 
entered  his  class  in  Divinity  it  was  on- 
ly his  second  session,  he  was  launch- 
ing the  endowment  scheme  and  his 
lectures  were  necessarily  fragmentary. 
Tut  his  striking  originality  appeared 
in  all  the  exercises  of  the  class  room. 
Some  of  us,  with  the  mischievous  per- 
versity of  students,  often  planned  to 
waylay  him.  One  asked  him  a ques- 
tion here  and  another  there  and  the 
third  with  the  quiet  tone  of  uncon- 
scious innocence  turned  the  key  which 
was  to  imprison  him,  but  lo  1 the  next 
instant  he  was  soaring  in  the  sunlit 
air  in  a direction  of  which  we  never 
dreamed.  Sometimes  we  badgered 
him  in  a way  which  1 blush  to  think  of 
now.  Tut  he  never  lost  his  temper, 
only  a quiet  sarcastic  allusion  indicat- 
ed that  he  had  noticed  anything  unus- 
ual. Or  perhaps  in  reply  to  persist- 
ent queries  and  objections  founded  on 
some  narrow  misconception,  he  would 
use  an  illustration  so  graphic  and  un- 
answerable as  to  effectively  silence 
the  questioning  and  turn  the  laugh  on 
the  questioner.  In  some  obstruse  por- 
tion of  his  subject  or  when  dealing 
with  a question  on  which  there  was  a 


strong  prejudice  in  some  minds,  he 
would  light  up  the  tedium  of  the  hour 
by  a gleam  of  humour,  and  tide  us 
through  the  strait  into  smooth  water 
again;  the  mark  of  the  man  was  on 
all  his  work.  Pie  was  constantly  find- 
ing points  of  contact  between  the 
truth  he  was  teaching  and  our  own 
spiritual  life  or  our  future  work.  One 
felt  that  in  his  hands  theology  was 
not  merely  a philosophy  of  God  and 
man,  but  an  instrument  of  power  for 
the  regeneration  of  earth ; it  was  the 
proclamation  of  an  attitude  of  the 
Eternal  towards  his  sinning,  suffering 
children. 

His  examination  papers  were  as  or- 
iginal as  himself.  On  every  paper 
there  were  several  questions  which 
no  acquaintance  with  the  lectures 
or  recollection  of  the  class  dis- 
cussions would  have  enabled  the 
student  to  answer.  He  must  frame 
his  replies  out  of  his  own  good  sense 
and  his  general  knowledge  of  truth 
and  duty.  This  was  not  a common 
practice  in  those  days. 

The  Principal  was  a fine  example 
of  the  spirit  of  the  new  age  which 
believes  in  connecting  education  at  ev- 
ery point  very  closely  with  life.  Even 
in  handling  those  aspects  of  truth 
which  are  really  a metaphysical  puz- 
zle and  which  will  ever  remain  such, 
he  had  always  before  him  the  perplex- 
ities of  the  average  heart  and  con- 
science. Pie  was  constantly  endeavor- 
ing “to  assert  eternal  providence  and 
justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man.”  He 
saw  clearly  the  limitations  of  logic  as 
an  instrument  for  bridging  the  gulf 
between  the  Divine  and  the  human ; 
but  he  used  it  effectively  for  clearing 
away  the  artificial  difficulties  which 
have  surrounded  it,  thus  making 
it  easier  for  faith  to  reach  the  point 
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where  she  must  spread  her  wings  to 
attain  the  peace  of  perfect  communion 
with  God.  His  system  was  not  then 
very  well  defined,  but  the  man  himself 
was  more  than  the  best  articulated 
system  could  have  been.  The  student 
felt,  here  is  a bright  mind,  a living 
soul,  in  sympathy  with  all  depart- 
ments of  truth,  full  of  reverence  for 
the  best  traditions  of  the  past  and 
throbbing  with  hopes  of  a new  and 
and  much  more  glorious  future,  ab  y 
making  the  very  most  of  the  oppor- 
tunities and  the  material  laid  to  his 
hand  to  fit  men  for  their  life  work — 
to  send  them  forth  endowed  with  con- 
fidence in  the  good  purposes  of  God, 
in  the  omnipotence  of  truth,  in  the  sal- 
vability  of  men. 

All  his  men  did  not  accept  his  posi- 
tions and  he  did  not  seek  to  compel 
them  to  do  so.  If  in  answering  an 
examination  question  the  student  dis- 
cussed the  matter  from  a more  tra- 
ditional standpoint  than  his  own,  I am 
sure  he  got  full  marks  for  it,  if  it  was 
done  well.  It  was  always  a privilege 
for  us  to  look  at  truth  with  his  eyes 
and  to  be  broadened  by  contact  with 
his  generous  sympathies.  Even  if  we 
have  not  adopted  his  opinion  on  many 
things  we  are  more  Catholic  in  spirit 
and  more  genial  and  sympathetic  to- 
wards different  types  of  thought  be- 
cause we  were  his  students. 

As  a f riend. 

To  speak  of  him  as  a friend  is  per- 
haps the  most  difficult  part  of  my  task. 
All  men  of  strongly  marked  character 
have  pronounced  likes  and  dislikes 
and  he  was  much  more  strongly  drawn 
to  some  than  to  others.  And  as  was 
natural  it  was  not  always  easy  to  see 
on  what  qualities  hfs  preferences  were 
based.  But  one  thing  was  clear:  his 


friendship  was  not  one  that  constant- 
ly bedewed  its  object  with  much  laud- 
atory rain.  It  often  spoke  in  a tone 
of  censure  and  inflicted  faithful  if 
somewhat  painful  wounds.  Weak- 
nesses, mannerisms,  failure  in  duty, 
neglect  of  opportunities  were  pressed 
home  on  heart  and  conscience  with 
great  straightforwardness  and  honesty. 
He  was  a fine  father  confessor  for  a 
l’rotestant  pastor  to  have  and  he  acted 
in  that  capacity  to  many.  His  ques- 
tions when  he  met  his  old  students 
were  such  as  these : “What  books  are 
you  reading?”  "What  line  of  special 
studies  are  you  taking  up  now?” 
“What  do  you  think  of  ?”  men- 

tioning some  living  theme  or  public 
question.  After  a few  minutes  con- 
versation with  him  one  was  impressed 
with  the  mighty  possibilities  of  life 
and  left  him  condemned  by  his  own 
conscience  for  misusing  them. 

But  he  was  not  merely  a critical 
preceptor,  he  had  a fund  of  kindly, 
sympathetic  appreciation  in  his  heart. 
He  was  stronger  and  deeper  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  emotions  than  was  gener- 
ally supposed.  Many  of  us  were  sur- 
prised at  the  fountain  of  tender  feel- 
ing that  his  great  sorrow  uncovered. 
Many  touching  instances  are  told 
among  his  friends  of  his  sympathy 
with  misfortune,  especially  with  lads 
who  were  victims  of  accidents  similar 
to  that  which  befell  him  in  early  life. 
Of  his  kindnesses  to  students  in  dis- 
tress, of  the  number  and  extent  of  his 
benefactions,  many  of  them  where  no 
eye  but  the  Master’s  saw  him,  of  the 
slaves  of  vice  lifted  to  a new  and  high- 
er life  by  his  patient  personal  efforts, 
no  mention  can  be  made.  I am  sure 
he  would  wish  them  to  be  all  left  to 
the  true  Appraiser  of  human  conduct. 
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As  an  Administrator. 

Such  was  the  Principal’s  astonishing 
versatility  that  he  might  have  attain- 
ed eminent  success  in  almost  any  de- 
partment of  mental  activity  into  which 
he  had  chosen  to  throw  himself.  If  he 
had  put  his  time  and  strength  into  au- 
thorship the  books  which  he  did  write 
amid  many  pressing  engagements 
show  us  what  he  might  have  achieved. 
The  cast  of  his  mind  would  have  en- 
abled him  to  add  some  important  and 
lasting  contributions  to  theological 
science.  If  he  had  entered  the  poli- 
tical arena  he  would  have  rivalled  Sir 
John  A.  Macdonald  in  the  affections 
of  his  countrymen  and  in  the  mark  he 
would  have  left  on  this  Dominion. 

But  it  was  as  an  administrator  of 
the  affairs  of  this  University  that  his 
real  greatness  was  shown.  When  he 
became  Principal  he  at  once  saw  that 
a great  expansion  of  the  institution 
was  necessary  if  it  was  to  justify  its 
existence.  Indeed,  his  predecessor 
had  seen  that  and  had  resigned  be- 
cause he  felt  physically  unequal  to  the 
task.  I do  not  need  to  recite  in  this 
presence  how  amply  the  hopes  of  the 
trustees  and  of  the  senate  were  ful- 
filled. With  what  intensity  of  spirit 
and  indomitable  energy  he  flung  him- 
self into  the  task  of  obtaining  finan- 
cial aid,  a task  by  no  means  so  easy 
or  him  or  congenial  to  him  as  some 
have  supposed.  When  the  first  en- 
dowment scheme  was  completed  with- 
in so  short  a time,  he  rose  at  once  into 
that  position  in  the  affectionate  admir- 
ation of  the  friends  of  Queen’s  which 
he  ever  afterwards  held.  But  he 
knew  even  when  he  was  listening  to 
their  plaudits  that  for  him  the  period 
of  toil  and  sacrifice  had  only  barely 

When  we  consider  all  the  limita- 
begun. 


tions  of  the  constituency  to  which  he 
had  to  appeal,  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  he  undertook  will  be  more  clear- 
ly seen,  and  the  success  which  he 
achieved  more  fully  estimated.  The 
ever  extending  needs  of  the  Univer- 
sity were  a constant  drain  on  the  fer- 
tility of  his  resources  and  on  his  phy- 
sical strength.  The  very  success 
which  had  crowned  his  earlier  efforts 
laid  new  and  growing  burdens  upon 
him. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  at  times 
when  his  keen  perspicacity  outlined 
the  problems  of  the  future  and  its  pos- 
sible and  very  real  dangers,  he  was 
tormented  with  many  anxious  fears. 
But  of  these  very  little  sign  ever  ap- 
peared on  the  surface.  His  cheerful, 
buoyant  hopefulness  inspired  those 
who  worked  with  him.  The  stern, 
determined  courage  of  his  Celtic  an- 
cestois  often  stood  him  in  good  stead 
in  those  dark  days.  With  unflinching 
resolution  he  set  himself  to  face  the 
struggle  and  believed  that  whatever 
men  dared  he  could  do.  The  intense 
mental  activity  and  ceaseless  toil 
which  his  administrative  work  entail- 
ed are  known  only  to  those  who  were 
intimate  with  him.  When  he  reach- 
ed a town  on  a visit,  the  minister  of 
the  place  got  a glimpse  of  the  tenor 
of  his  daily  life.  He  visited  a num- 
ber of  the  leading  men  in  regard  to 
questions  of  finance,  or  to  interest 
them  in  certain  departments  of  Uni- 
versity work.  These  were  not  merely 
social  calls,  but  interviews  whose  pur- 
pose required  an  intensity  of  thought 
and  a dialectic  skill  which  would  soon 
have  exhausted  an  ordinary  man.  He 
had  often  to  see  their  wives  and  go 
over  all  the  ground  with  them  and  en- 
list their  sympathy  in  his  plans.  He 
generally  visited  the  High  School  and 
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gave  an  address  to  the  pupils  on  some 
educational  or  literary  theme  and  ar- 
ranged interviews  with  prospective 
students,  in  the  evening  he  preached 
at  a preparatory  service  or  gave  a 
public  lecture  under  the  auspices  of 
some  society  in  the  place.  After  the 
public  meeting  was  over  he  generally 
had  several  interviews  with  men  who 
were  waiting  for  him  or  whom  he 
could  not  see  during  the  day.  And 
amid  all  this  activity  he  had  to  consid- 
er and  solve  the  constantly  changing 
problems  of  the  University’s  progress, 
as  well  as  to  keep  himself  in  touch 
with  the  onward  march  of  intellect 
around  him. 

While  this  work  continued  he  had 
not  much  time  to  read  books  but  he 
was  constantly  reading  men.  In  the 
morning  after  such  a day  as  I have  de- 
scribed while  waiting  for  breakfast 
his  eye  would  light  on  some  new  vol- 
ume and  a few  well  directed  questions 
would  draw  from  his  host  the  plan 
and  purport  of  it  and  an  hour  or  two 
afterwards  with  the  book  would  en- 
able him  to  grasp  its  salient  points 
much  better  than  many  a man  who 
had  laboriously  plodded  through  it. 

No  doubt  it  was  the  intense  activity 
and  the  load  of  care  that  he  constant- 
ly carried,  though  he  did  not  show  it, 
that  sapped  the  foundations  of  his  vi- 
tality at  a comparatively  early  age. 
And’  it  was  not  greatly  to  be  wondered 
at,  although  every  friend  of  Queen  s 
must  profoundly  regret  it,  that  one  of 
the  very  strongest  and  most  resource- 
ful of  men  in  our  Dominion  shrank 
from  taking  up  his  work. 

As  an  administrator  he  made  mis- 
takes, at  least  some  men  think  he  did. 
And  doubtless  it  is  easy  for  those  who 
have  no  adequate  conception  of 
the  position  in  which  he  was  placed  to 


think  that  his  course  might  have 
sometimes  been  wiser.  Amidst  all 
the  intricate  questions  and  opposing 
interests  with  which  he  had  to  deal 
and  with  the  limited  financial  re- 
sources of  the  University  constantly 
pressing  like  a dead  weight  upon  his 
soul,  it  would  have  required  superhu- 
man power  to  have  made  no  mistakes. 

If  an  outsider  might  be  pardoned 
for  suggesting  it,  I think  he  did  not 
sufficiently  develop  the  executive  abil- 
ity and  the  administrative  gifts  of  his 
colleagues,  at  least  in  the  earlier  years 
of  his  Principalship.  He  was  sur- 
rounded by  a band  of  men  of  more 
than  ordinary  teaching  power,  and  I 
suppose  he  thought  that  the  interests 
of  the  University  would  be  best  served 
by  leaving  them  free  to  pursue  their 
studies  and  perfect  their  system  of 
communicating  truth.  He  seemed 
willing  to  bear  the  whole  burden  of 
providing  its  finances  and  shaping  its 
policy,  and  they  seemed  willing  to  let 
him.  He  was  such  a masterful  man 
that  perhaps  they  could  not  do  other- 
wise. It  was  a happy  thing  that  in 
these  last  years  some  stepped  forward 
to  help  him,  but  the  work  in  which  he 
was  engaged  is  not  one  that  can  be 
taken  up  in  a day. 

As  a Patriot. 

If  a number  of  men  who  knew  this 
Dominion  well  had  each  been  asked 
to  mention  half  a dozen  Canadians 
who  stood  first  in  the  estimation  of 
their  countrymen,  I think  the  Princi- 
pal's name  would  have  had  a place  in 
every  list.  He  was  the  most  distinct- 
ive Canadian  that  many  of  us  ever 
knew,  the  most  characteristic  embodi- 
ment of  that  new  national  spirit,  that 
feeling  of  self-reliant  independence 
which  has  grown  up  in  this  land  with- 
in the  last  few  years.  With  the 
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growth  of  this  new  nationalism  he  had 
not  a little  to  do.  Because  it  was  the 
reflection  of  his  own  spirit  he  was  able 
to  influence  others  in  this  direction.  I 
confess  that  for  years  1 regarded  his 
ultra  Canadianism  with  a measure  of 
good  natured  humour,  but  I have  now 
come  to  regard  this  young  country  of 
ours  with  something  of  the  same  fer- 
vent love  and  of  the  same  intense  ad- 
miring hopefulness  which  character- 
ized him.  1 low  he  did  love  its  moun- 
tain ranges,  its  vast  prairies,  its  is- 
lands, and  even  its  long  stretches  of 
barren  land  full  of  mineral  wealth. 
Thirty  years  ago  he  looked  forward 
to  the  time  when  these  desolate  places 
would  be  the  busy  haunts  of  a large 
population,  and  he  lived  to  see  his 
dream  dwarfed  by  the  reality.  But 
he  loved  this  land  not  for  what  he  or 
others  could  make  out  of  it,  but  for 
this,  that  it  furnished  a new  arena  for 
the  development  of  noble  character. 
He  regarded  it  as  the  last  clear  field 
given  by  a bcneficicnt  Creator  in 
which  the  children  of  men  could  have 
scope,  untrammeled  by  ancient  insti- 
tutions, to  work  out  the  best  ideas  de- 
rived from  the  experience  of  the  past. 
f)n  the  north  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  along-  the  plains  and  mountain 
ranges  of  the  west  there  was  to  rise 
out  of  the  different  nationalities  which 
have  found  a home  here,  one  homo- 
geneous, powerful,  intellectual  people, 
a new  race  of  a distinct  type,  which 
would  maintain  the  honour  and  the 
best  traditions  of  Britain,  but  would 
also  make  new  and  most  important 
contributions  to  the  world’s  progress. 
The  new,  plastic  institutions  of  this 
young  nation  were  to  be  moulded  into 
shapes  of  ethical  beautv  and  into  in- 
struments of  spiritual  power  by  men 
of  noble  and  unselfish  souls.  Canada, 


he  believed,  would  show  older  nations 
new  and  more  honourable  ways  of 
solving  the  old  problems  of  statecraft 
and  of  working  out  the  higher  destin- 
ies of  man.  The  state  is  a department 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  is  worthy 
of  being  served  and  adorned  by  per- 
sonal sacrifice  and  dee]),  loving  de- 
votion. 

In  the  light  of  his  life  I think  we 
can  see  that  it  is  not  a Christian  course 
to  leave  the  moulding  of  our  country 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  interest- 
ed in  its  policy  only  for  financial  rea- 
sons. Much  less  ought  it  to  be  placed 
in  the  power  of  the  weak  and  the  un- 
worthy, or  of  the  unscrupulous  and 
openly  wicked.  No  nobler  spheres  for 
the  overflow  of  a young  man’s  mental 
activity  can  be  found  than  the  church 
where  he  can  labor  in  spiritual  work 
with  those  of  his  own  views;  and  the 
state  where  his  horizon  is  widened  by 
communion  with  all  good  men  in  the 
litoral  and  intellectual  advancement  of 
his  nation  and  the  education  and  con- 
solidation of  humanity. 

Like  every  public,  courageous  and 
aggressive  man,  our  master  and  friend 
was  subjected  to  much  criticism.  How 
far  it  was  justified  the  future  will 
speak  more  authoritatively  than  the 
present.  He  was  not  unfrequently  ac- 
cused of  being  too  apt  a student  of  the 
old  Roman  policy,  “Rem  facias  ran. 
si  possis  rccte,  si  non.  quocmnque  mo- 
do  ran.”  Great  gifts  dedicated  to 
one  all-absorbing  aim  bring  large  op- 
portunities but  they  also  bring  great 
temptations,  temptations  which  lesser 
men  can  scarcely  understand. 

We  are  all  far  from  claiming  for 
him  exemption  from  the  common 
frailties  of  humanity.  But  of  these  I, 
have  no  heart  to  speak,  nor  would  vou 
care  to  hear.  The  holy  calm  into 
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which  he  has  entered  has  cast  its  sac- 
redness back  over  his  life  and  it  be- 
comes us,  his  fellow  transgressors,  to 
leave  his  sins  with  his  Saviour.  It  is 
not  possible  for  us  to  speak  or  even  to 
think  with  absolutely  judicial  impar- 
tiality of  one  whom  we  have  loved, 
who  has  done  us  incalculable  service, 
and  up  to  whom  we  have  always  look- 
ed with  some  degree  of  admiration. 

C )ur  affection  and  esteem  must  always 
transfigure  him  with  a halo  of  ideal 
grandeur  and  cast  the  shadings  of  hu- 
man weakness  entirely  into  the  back- 
ground. 

To  rear  a suitable  memorial  to  the 
worthy  dead  is  to  confer  a benefit  on 
the  living.  The  monument  which  pre- 
serves the  name  constantly  reminds  us 
of  how  much  we  are  indebted  to  the 
past  and  keeps  us  in  communion  with 
the  spirit  and  ideals  of  our  departed 
brethren.  Amid  the  trials  and  bitter 
disappointments  of  the  present  it  sets 
before  us  in  visible  symbol  the  assur- 
ance that  no  earnest  self-forgetful  life 
has  been  lived  in  vain,  and  it  throws 
around  our  spirits  some  measure  of 
peace  from  the  eternal  years.  The 
monument  whose  foundations  have 
been  laid  will  be  one  appropriate  to 
the  spirit  and  aims  of  him  whose  name 
it  bears.  It  most  fitly  associates  his 
memory  with  those  ceremonial  occas- 
ions in  this  University  when  the  re- 
sults of  its  sessional  work  are  summed 
up  and  its  honours  bestowed.  The 
completion  of  it  will  be  a sacred  trust 
which  those  who  have  begun  it  will 
doubtless  faithfully  discharge.  We 
trust  it  may  long  stand  to  afford  op- 
portunity for  the  ctizens  of  Kingston 
and  visitors  from  all  parts  of  our  Do- 
minion to  have  communion  with  this 
institution  in  its  work  of  quickening 
intellectual  life,  stimulating  genius 


and  rewarding  merit  in  this  young 
land. 

May  it  long  serve  to  perpetuate  the 
name  which  this  University  delights 
to  honour  and  to  remind  the  genera- 
tions that  are  to  come  that  here  there 
once  lived  and  labored  and  suffered 
and  died  a fearless,  original  and  pow- 
erful man ! 

TIIF.  UNVEILING  OF  THE  MEMORIAL 
TABLET. 

When  Professor  Ross  had  complet- 
ed his  address,  the  Chancellor  called 
upon  Mr.  Wallace  to  introduce  the 
second  important  ceremony  of  the 
day. 

MR.  WALLACE. 

Among  the  many  tributes  to  our 
late  lamented  Principal,  that  have  been 
and  are  still  being  paid  by  public  men 
and  by  the  Church,  the  students  of 
Queen's  University  would  offer  theirs. 
There  is  no  community  or  body  of 
persons  who  feel  the  loss  of  Princi- 
pal Grant  more  than  do  the  students 
of  this  University.  He  may  be  miss- 
ed by  the  community  in  general  be- 
cause of  his  prophetic  insight  into  pub- 
lic affairs,  by  the  Trustees  of  this  Un- 
iversity because  of  his  wise  counsels, 
and  by  the  Senate  because  of  his  tried 
leadership ; but  he  is  missed  by  us  be- 
cause of  all  these  qualities  and  others. 
He  was  our  King.  We  admired  and 
honoured  him.  It  would  hardly  be 
too  much  to  say  we  were  hero  wor- 
shippers and  Principal  Grant  was  our 
hero. 

When  he  represented  us  before  the 
public  or  debated  the  issues  of  the  dav 
by  speech  or  by  pen  we  were  always 
proud  of  him.  When  we  met  him  in 
the  class-room  we  admired  him  for 
his  lucidity,  simplicity  and  definite- 
ness as  a teacher.  Above  all  as  our 
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Principal  who  presided  over  us,  and 
went  in  and  out  among  us,  we  loved 
him  for  the  strength  which  was  com- 
bined in  him  with  gentleness  and  gen- 
erosity. Born  as  he  was  to  rule,  he 
never  disregarded  a request  from  us, 
and  even  when  our  request  could  not 
he  granted  we  always  felt  the  refusal 
was  due  to  his  wise  consideration  for 
our  own  best  interests.  Even  his  re- 
buke, decided  as  it  sometimes  was, 
was  only  kindness  in  a sterner  form. 

He  treated  us  as  men,  and  ever  tried 
to  cultivate  in  us  that  reverence  for 
self,  which  prevents  a man  from  stoop- 
ing to  a low  or  mean  deed.  His  un- 
flagging zeal,  fearless  courage,  and 
singleness  and  unselfishness  of  pur- 
pose have  been  a continual  inspiration 
to  us,  and  have  tended  to  develop  in 
us  that  spirit  of  self-reliance  which  he 
himself  possessed  in  so  eminent  a de- 
gree. 

Such  was  our  Principal  to  us,  "the 
elements  so  mixed  in  him,  that  nature 
might  stand  up  and  say  to  all  the 
world,  this  was  a man.”  In  token 
therefore  of  what  Principal  Grant  has 
been  and  still  is  to  us,  and  as  a slight 
mark  of  our  appreciation  and  sense  of 
loss,  we  beg  you,  sir,  Mr.  John  Mcln- 
*'Ue’  as  an  old  friend  of  the 

Principal,  to  unveil  this  tablet,  and  as 
representative  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees to  accept  it  from  the  Alma  Mater 
Society  and  give  it  the  prominent  place 
it  now  occupies  in  this  Hall. 

MR-  m’intyre. 

On  behalf  0f  the  Trustees  of 
Queen’s  University  I accept  this  tab- 
let as  an  additional  tribute  of  your  af- 
fection for  the  late  venerated  Princi- 
pal. In  his  lifetime,  and  amidst  the 
activities  of  these  academic  halls,  his 
vigour  and  tireless  energy  were  ever 


an  inspiration  to  you,  the  tranquillity 
of  the  tomb  does  not  appear  to  have 
weakened,  as  it  could  not,  the  remem- 
brance of  his  lofty  example.  We 
shall  look  upon  this  tablet  as  another 
visible  expression  of  your  admiration 
for  your  teacher,  counsellor,  friend. 

Your  reference  in  the  inscription  to 
the  single  building  suggests  a reminis- 
cence which  1 may  he  pardoned  for 
noting.  1 recollect  very  well  the  ar- 
rival of  Principal  Grant  in  the  city 
twenty-five  years  ago,  on  St.  An- 
drew’s Day,  1877.  He  was  escorted 
bv  the  Alma  Mater  Society — a very 

much  smaller  body  than  it  now  is 

from  the  station  through  the  streets 
of  Kingston  to  the  house  of  the  be- 
loved Professor  McKerras,  on  John- 
ston street,  on  the  steps  of  which  he  ad- 
dressed a large  concourse  of  students 
and  citizens.  In  the  following  week 
he  was  installed  as  Principal  in  the 
Pity  Hall.  With  the  unquenchable 
zeal  which  was  ever  his  characteristic, 
he  proceeded  to  develop  his  plans.  In 
the  following  Spring  a meeting  of  the 
citizens  of  Kingston  assembled  in  the 
City  Hall  to  devise  measures  for  the 
establishment  of  Queen’s  College  on  a 
firmer  basis.  The  Principal  invited 
me  to  be  the  chairman  of  that  meeting, 
as  I happened  to  be  the  Mayor  of  the 
City  for  that  year,  1878.  At  that 
meeting  the  subscriptions  were  started 
which  resulted  in  the  erection  of  this 
building,  the  gift  of  the  citizens  of 
Kingston.  The  corner  stone  was  laid 
in  the  following  spring  by  her  Royal 
Highness  the  Princess  Louise.  That 
building  is  the  first  of  the  six  build- 
ings referred  to  in  your  inscription. 

Your  reference  to  the  famous  arch- 
itect of  the  grand  old  English  Cathed- 
ral is  therefore  most  apposite,  and  I 
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may  be  allowed  to  make  even  an  ear- 
lier comparison,  and  point  to  these 
surroundings,  and  to  the  Principal’s 
work  for  Kingston,  for  Canada  and 
for  the  Empire  as  his  monument  more 
enduring  than  brass.  You  have  re- 
ferred to  the  manifold  characteristics 
which  have  made  him  part  and  parcel 
of  Canadian  history  for  the  past  quar- 
ter of  a century. 

“His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  ele- 
ments 

So  mixed  in  him,  that  Nature 
might  stand  up, 

And  say  to  all  the  world,  this  was 
a man.” 

Let  us  then,  at  the  shrine  of  our  il- 
lustrious departed,  remember  our  res- 
ponsibilities as  students,  professors, 
trustees,  citizens.  Let  us  renew  our 
resolutions  .to  stand  by  this  institution 
in  this  the  signal  hour  of  her  bereave- 
ment and  loss.  I know  that  our  late 
Principal,  if  his  voice  could  now  be 
heard,  would  proclaim  in  emphatic 
tones,  “Up  and  be  doing— weeping 
may  endure  for  a night;  a stop  to  in- 
action and  reverie.”  Let  us  imbibe 
his  spirit  and  act  as  the  worthy  inher- 
itors of  his  zeal  and  ambition.  At 
the  same  time  and  amidst  the  solemn- 
ities of  this  requiem  service,  it  is  so 
human,  and  because  so  human  so  ap- 
propriate, that  within  these  walls, 
which  have  so  frequently  rung  with 
the  strong,  manly,  eloquent  voice  now 
silenced,  we  should  breathe  the  long- 
ing aspiration  : 

“O,  for  the  touch  of  a vanished  hand 
And  the  sound  of  a voice  that  is  still.” 

The  tablet  whidTnow  rests  under 
the  portrait  of  our  late  Principal,  bears 
the  following  inscription : 

“In  loving  memory  of  George  Mon- 
ro Grant,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  C.M-G.  Born 
in  Nova  Scotia,  Dec.  22nd,  1835. 


Principal  of  this  University  from  Dec. 
5th,  1817,  till  his  death,  May  10th, 
1902-.  Author,  teacher,  speaker  and 
administrator  he  was  eminent  alike  in 
the  educational  world,  in  the  church 
and  in  public  affairs.  His  manly 
character,  fearless  love  of  truth  and 
untiring  service  to  Queen’s  University 
were  a constant  inspiration  to  the  stu- 
dents. Under  his  wise  guidance,  the 
University  prospered  greatly,  having 
grown  from  one  single  building  to  the 
present  six  forming  the  quadrangle, 
and  having  increased  three-fold  its 
teaching  staff  and  six-fold  the  number 
of  its  students.  “Si  monumentum  re- 
qitiris  circumspice.”  Erected  by  the 
Alma  Mater  Society,  Nov.  6th,  1902.” 

THE  ADDRESS  OF  PREMIER  ROSS. 

The  Hon.  G.  W.  Ross  was  the  last 
speaker,  and  as  he  arose  he  was  greet- 
ed with  marked  applause.  He  es- 
teemed it  a very  high  honour,  he  said, 
to  be  invited  to  take  part  in  the  me- 
morial service,  and  was  glad  to  be  pre- 
sent to  bear  testimony  to  what  Prin- 
cipal Grant  had  done  for  education 
and  for  Canada.  Proceeding,  he 
said : ' 

“Principal  Grant  was  a great  edu- 
cationalist. I do  not  speak  of  his 
work  as  Principal  of  Queen’s  Univer- 
sity— that  speaks  for  itself.  These 
halls  and  corridors  are  still  resonant 
with  his  voice.  The  stately  pile  of 
buildings  on  the  campus  tells  the  story 
of  his  untiring  energy  and  his  capac- 
ity for  rousing  into  activity  the  lag- 
gard generosity  of  his  countrymen.  I 
think  it  might  be  fairly  said  that  Prin- 
cipal Grant  refounded  Queen’s  Uni- 
versity, or  to  use  a scriptural  expres- 
sion, under  him  Queen’s  was  “born 
again.”  He  gave  her  hands  to  help 
herself  in  the  sense  she  never  could  be- 
fore. He  gave  force  and  expression 
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to  her  views  in  the  Educational  Coun- 
cils of  the  country.  He  secured  for 
her  an  income  by  which  she  can  spend 
her  life  in  ease  and  comfort,  all  her 
working  days,  and  with  reasonable 
endowments  for  old  age.  He  enlarg- 
ed greatly  the  circle  of  her  friends  and 
acquaintances.  He  fortified  her  by  a 
Mining  School  of  great  usefulness. 
He  filled  her  various  Chairs  with  the 
best  talent  available,  at  home  or 
abroad,  and  he  sent  annually  from  her 
halls  a host  of  graduates  filled  with 
enthusiasm  for  her  prosperity.  In 
these  respects,  Principal  Grant  bears 
the  stamp  of  educational  statesman- 
ship for  initiative  as  well  as  for  exe- 
cutive ability. 

Principal  Grant’s  views  of  the  kind 
of  education  best  suited  for  the  Cana- 
dian people  were  quite  pronounced. 
He  was  not  a specialist,  as  that  term 
is  generally  understood.  His  rule 
was  first,  generalize,  then  when  you 
have  discovered  your  aptitudes,  spe- 
cialize. He  always,  so  far  as  1 knew, 
(and  I think  1 knew  his  opinions 
well),  believed  that  education  is 
breadth,  not  narrowness,  that  the  ma- 
jority of  men  have  to  adjust  them- 
selves to  a variety  of  conditions  in  life 
and  so  their  education  should  antici- 
pate these  conditions.  I do  not  mean 
to  say  that  Principal  Grant  did  not 
consider  specialization  an  important 
part  of  University  work,  but  he 
thought  the  first  duty  of  the  Univer- 
sity was  to  provide  a comprehensive 
course  of  instruction  for  the  many, 
placing  specialization  more  in  the  field 
of  post-graduate  work  than  in  the 
regular  course  of  study.  Even  in  the 
mattei  of  elective  studies  T alwavs  felt 
the  Principal  held  somewhat  conser- 
vative views.  A University,  in  his 
judgment,  represented  a certain  stand- 


ard of  culture  which  he  claimed  could 
not  be  divorced  from  tne  study  of  the 
classical  languages.  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  though  in  some  respects 
slow  in  adapting  themselves  to  mod- 
ern conditions,  represented  his  ideal  of 
a great  University  better  than  Har- 
vard or  Cornell,  and  in  this  view  I be- 
lieve he  is  simply  sustained  by  the  re- 
cord in  literary  circles  of  those  two 
ideals  of  scholarship. 

With  all  his  anxiety  for  the  im- 
provement of  an  Arts’  course  on  liter- 
ary lines,  Principal  Grant  had  a keen 
perception  of  the  practical  advantages 
to  the  student  and  to  the  country  of 
the  study  of  the  sciences.  It  was  this 
conviction  that  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a Mining  School  within  easy 
reach  of  the  University.  It  was  this 
conviction  that  extended  the  old  labor- 
atories of  Queen's,  and  it  is  through 
the  practical  working  out  of  this  con- 
viction that  you  are  able  to  gather  in 
this  city  a class  of  young  men  whose 
knowledge  of  Geology,  Mineralogy 
and  Metallurgy  has  already  done  a 
good  deal  towards  the  development  of 
the  natural  resources  of  the  Province. 
Technical  education  in  its  higher  de- 
partments of  study  is  the  pioneer  of 
those  great  commercial  enterprises 
which  demand  constant  improvement 
in  transportation,  cheap  methods  for 
the  utilization  of  the  waste  products 
of  our  factories  and  our  mines  and  of 
bringing  to  our  doors,  at  the  lowest 
cost,  the  raw  material  of  all  our  indus- 
tries. I expect  the  next  twenty  years 
will  furnish  abundant  proof  that  tech- 
nical education  in  all  its  branches, 
high  and  low,  is  the  handmaid  of  real 
prosperity  and  progress. 

Principal  Grant  was  a great  Cana- 
dian— and  I do  p0t  use  the  word 
“great”  in  the  sense  of  being  richly 
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endowed  intellectually,  although  1 in- 
tend it  to  have  that  significance,  i 
use  it  rather  in  the  sense  that  he  al- 
ways labored  to  impress  upon  Cana- 
dians the  greatness  ol  their  own  coun- 
try and  its  institutions.  Two  phases 
ol  that  purpose  were  most  striking  in 
his  career:  (1)  he  believed  in  the  un- 
ion of  British  North  America  under 
one  Government,  and,  secondly,  in  the 
equality  of  all  races  and  creeds  under 
that  government.  At  the  time  of  Con- 
federation Principal  Grant  was  a resi- 
dent of  his  native  Province,  Nova  Sco- 
tia, and  notwithstanding  the  opposi- 
tion by  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
that  Province  to  the  federal  compact, 
he  never  hesitated  to  declare  his  un- 
bounded faith  in  the  possibilities  of  the 
union  proposed.  To  him  separation 
meant  weakness  if  not  extinction.  The 
largei  horizon  which  the  Dominion 
afforded  to  our  people  he  regarded  ..s 
essential  to  our  national  development, 
and  during  the  years  that  elapsed  since 
that  union  was  accomplished,  few 
voices  were  more  potent  than  his  in 
the  assertion  that  the  Canadian  peo- 
ple were  equal  to  every  obligation 
which  their  new  constitution  imposed 
upon  them,  whether  it  was  the  devel- 
opment of  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try or  the  settlement  of  internal  strife, 
or  the  assertion  of  their  own  rights, 
or  the  peaceful  administration  of  their 
own  affairs.  If  any  problem  affecting 
t e well-being  of  the  country  had  to 
be  solved,  he  had  the  courage  to  face 
it  with  a view  to  its  solution.  In  the 
words  of  Dr.  Dillon  in  a recent  article 
in  the  “Contemporary  Review,’’  he  as- 
sumed it  is  not  ours  to  sit  still  and 
idly  watch  for  evolution  to  do  our 
work : we  are  evolution.”  And  in  that 
spirit  he  sought  so  to  steady  public 
opinion  as  to  secure  a rational  solu- 
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tion  for  every  problem  that  confronted 
him  in  Church  or  State. 

Again  there  were  few  men  in  Can- 
ada who  realized  more  fully  than  did 
Principal  Grant  the  future  possibili- 
ties of  Canada.  Perhaps  many  have 
forgotten  that  thirty  years  ago  he 
travelled  from  ocean  to  ocean  with  the 
distinguished  Chancellor  of  this  Uni- 
versity, who  was  then  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  Public  Works  Department  of 
the  Dominion,  to  make  a flying  survey 
of  the  proposed  route  for  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway,  in  his  interest- 
ing narrative  of  that  expedition  he 
tells  us  that  he  left  Halifax  on  the  1st 
of  July  and  reached  Victoria  on  the 
11th  of  October,  having  travelled  in 
all  5,314  miles,  2,185  miles  of  which 
were  by  waggon  or  saddle  and  485  by 
canoes  or  row  boats.  The  distance 
from  Halifax  to  Victoria  was  accom- 
plished in  103  days,  and  as  an  illus- 
tiation  of  the  progress  made  by  Cana- 
da the  same  distance  can  now  be  over- 
taken in  almost  as  many  hours.  As 
an  instance  of  his  enthusiasm  for  the 
country,  which  he  had  seen  from  sea 
to  sea,  permit  me  to  quote  his  own 
epitome  of  the  journey: 

"We  travelled  from  the  sea-pastures 
and  coal-fields  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the 
forests  of  New  Brunswick,  * almost 
from  historic  Louisburg  up  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  historic  Quebec ; through 
the  great  Province  of  Ontario,  and  on 
lakes  that  are  really  seas;  by  copper 
and  silver  mines  so  rich  as  to  recall 
stories  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  though 
only  the  rim  of  the  land  has  been  ex- 
plored ; on  the  chain  of  lakes  where 
the  Ojibbeway  is  at  home  in  his  canoe, 
to  the  great  plains  where  the  Cree  is 
equally  at  home  on  his  horse ; through 
the  praire  Province  of  Manitoba,  and 
rolling  meadows  and  park-like  coun- 
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try,  equally  fertile,  out  of  which  a 
dozen  Manitobas  shall  be  carved  in 
the  next  quarter  of  a century;  along 
the  banks  of  rivers  full-fed  from  the 
exhaustless  glaciers  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  watering  the  'great 
lone  land’;  over  illimitable  coal  meas- 
ures and  deep  woods ; on  to  the  moun- 
tains which  open  their  gates,  more 
widely  than  to  our  wealthier  neigh- 
bors to  lead  us  to  the  Pacific;  down 
deep  gorges  filled  with  mighty  tim- 
ber, and  rivers  whose  ancient  deposits 
are  gold  beds,  sands  like  those  of  Pac- 
tolus  and  channels  choked  with  fish; 
on  to  the  many  harbors  of  mainland 
and  island,  that  look  right  across  to 
the  old  Eastern  Thule  'with  its  rosy 
pearls  and  golden-roofed  palaces,’ 
and  open  their  arms  to  welcome  the 
swarming  millions  of  Cathay ; over  all 
this  we  had  travelled,  and  it  was  all 
our  own.” 

And  then  with  a burst  of  enthus- 
iasm he  exclaimed,  "Thank  God,  we 
have  a country.”  And  may  we  not 
add  to  this  expression  of  the  Princi- 
pal: Where  is  there  another  country 
on  the  globe  to  which  this  description 
would  apply? 

But  I said  that  Principal  Grant  also 
believed  in  the  equality  of  every  race 
and  creed  under  our  constitution. 
How  could  he  he  a great  Canadian  if 
this  were  not  a cardinal  article  of  his 
creed.  In  a mixed  community  no  na- 
tionality can  assert  an  exclusive  right 
to  the  prerogatives  of  government. 
Where  all  share  in  its  burdens  as  well 
as  in  its  privileges,  all  should  have 
equal  rights  in  its  administration. 
Justice  is  not  born  of  human  lineage. 
Her  reign  is  universal  and  any  people 
or  class  who  attempt  to  monopolize 
her  privileges  do  so  at  the  peril  of  their 
own  liberty. 


It  was  in  this  spirit  that  Principal 
Grant  demanded  for  all  races  and 
creeds  equality  under  the  law.  And 
how  much  of  bitterness  and  hate  and 
prejudice  the  adoption  of  this  princi- 
ple would  remove.  How  much  theo- 
logical and  political  and  racial,  and 
even  academical  contention,  would 
give  way  before  its  benign  influence 
and  how  cheerfully  would  the  child- 
len  of  a common  Father  bear  life’s 
burdens  if  they  could  only  believe  that 
neither  cieed  nor  race  gives  them  pre- 
cedence over  each  other. 

Principal  Grant  was  a great  imper- 
ialist, and  this  sentiment  was  founded 
upon  his  Canadianism.  As  the  union 
of  all  the  British  Provinces  was,  to 
his  mind,  the  central  force  of  Canad- 
ian greatness,  so  the  union  of  all  its 
Colonies  was  the  central  force  of  the 
British  Empire.  Imperialism  did  not 
mean  the  sacrifice  of  autonomy  or  the 
surrender  of  any  privilege  of  self-gov- 
ernment which  we  possessed.  Imper- 
ialism as  promulgated  by  Principal 
Grant  simply  meant  the  orderly  ar- 
rangement of  all  the  forecs  of  the  em- 
pire around  the  Mother  Country  for 
the  advancement  of  a common  civili- 
zation, and  if  need  be,  the  defence  of 
common  liberty.  Thirty  years  ago  he 
wiote,  aftei  his  trip  across  the  contin- 
ent, already  referred  to:  "Only  one 

course  is  possible  consistent  with  the 
self-respect  that  alone  gains  the  res- 
pect of  others.  That  is  to  seek  in  the 
consolidation  of  the  Empire  a common 
Imperial  citizenship  with  common  res- 
ponsibilities, and  a common  inherit- 
ance.” Who  should  say  that  such  as- 
pirations should  not  command  the 
sympathy  of  every  British  subject  the 
world  over  ? And  so  with  these 
thoughts  I leave  the  memory  of  our 
friend  not  to  the  tablet  upon  this  wall 
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for  that  time  will  corrode,  but  to  this 
splendid  monument  of  stone  and  mor- 
tar which  surrounds  us — that,  too, 
will  vanish  and  decay — 1 leave  it  to 
the  pen  of  the  historian,  and  to  those 
mysterious  forces 

"Whose  echoes  roll  from  soul  to 
soul 

Forever  and  forever.55 

It  was  said  that  no  general  ever  left 
the  presence  of  Lord  Chatham  with- 
out feeling  that  he  was  thereafter  a 
biavet  man.  No  Canadian  can  study 
1 rincipal  Grant’s  career  without  feel- 
ing that  he  was  a worthy  son  to  “the 
manor  born,”  and  that  his  character 
will  bear  imitation  in  its  breadth,  its 
toleration  and  its  enthusiasm,  in  all 
that  pertains  to  the  honour  and  glory 
of  the  nation. 

Premier  Ross  resumed  his  seat  amid 
great  applause,  and  the  benediction  by 
Dr.  Jordan  closed  the  proceedings  of’ 
a day  long  to  be  remembered  in  the 
history  of  Queen’s. 


W.  L.  GRANT,  M.  A. 

The  only  surviving  member  of  the  family. 


A PERSONAL  TRIBUTE. 


v 'u111,8  af*  a(ldre6s  delivered  at  a Union  Meeting  of  the 
7t*h,  by^ Proieseor  byde^  A’  gening,  November 


A1  a time  when  the  authorities  of 
the  University  are  holding  a pub- 
lic memorial  service,  and  with  visible 
signs  of  mourning  draping  this  Hall, 
1 need  offer  no  apologies  for  speaking 
to  you  about  our  departed  Principal, 
whom  all,  who  knew  him  even  slight- 
ly, esteemed ; whom  all  who  knew  him 
well,  honoured  and  loved.  Who  of 
us  can  come  up  the  little  hill  at  the 
Arch  Street  entrance  to  the  College 
grounds  and  pass  by  the  shuttered 
windows  without  thinking  of  him  who 
lived  there?  Who  of  us  cannot  yet 
see  his  familiar  figure  with  the  mor- 
tar board  and  red  tassel  ? Who  of  us 
can  sit  in  this  room,  even  if  we  do  not 
turn  our  eyes  to  the  portrait,  without 
hearing  again  his  well-known  voice? 
It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  Principal- 
ship  of  Queen’s  is  vacant,  or  at  least 
hard  to  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  fact. 
When  a great  man  passes  away  there 
is  a silence  of  the  ordinary  sounds  and 
a darkness  which  hides  from  our  sight 
ordinary  objects,  and  in  the  silence  and 
darkness  every  sensitive  mind  seeks 
to  disencumber  itself  of  some  of  its 
own  pettiness  and  to  be  more  worthy 
of  spiritual  fellowship  with  him  whom 
we  call  dead.  He  is  not  really  dead, 
we  know,  but  passed  to  be  with  those 
whom  we  as  a University  look  up  to, 
whose  words  we  study  in  our  class- 
rooms. Only  for  a little  while  it  is 
hard  to  turn  ourselves  away  from  his 
tomb. 

An  account  of  the  Principal’s  life  I 
have  no  intention  of  giving,  but,  as  I 
have  known  him  almost  since  the  day 
he  came  to  Queen’s,  took  his  classes  as 
a student,  taught  under  him  for  13 
years,  during  six  of  which  I was  his 
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neighbor,  i have  had  the  privilege  of 
his  acquaintance  and  the  greater  priv- 
ilege of  his  friendship,  and  would  like 
to  pay  to  his  memory  what  tribute  1 
can. 

In  the  summer  of  18PJ,  I think  it 
was,  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  convened  in  Ot- 
tawa, and  one  of  its  distinguished 
members,  having  overworked  himself 
in  raising  money  for  Queen’s,  was  in 
bed  in  St.  Andrew's  Church  manse 
there,  a little  used  up.  The  pastor  of 
the  Church  at  that  time  was  the  Rev. 
U.  W.  Gordon,  now  Professor  Gor- 
don of  Halifax  Presbyterian  College, 
a tried  friend  of  Queen’s,  and  the  sick 
man  was  Queen’s  new  Principal.  1 
was  preparing  for  matriculation  at 
Queen’s  at  the  time  and,  student-like, 
wanted  to  ask  a question  not  about 
Homer  or  Virgil,  but  about  the  Clas- 
sics papers.  These  papers  were  set 
by  Professor  MacKerras,  another  of 
the  men  whose  names  are  carved  in 
Queen’s  honour  roll,  and  he  required 
the  candidate  to  connect  the  Greek  or 
Latin  word  with  its  earlier  Sanskrit 
form,  a point  on  which,  needless  to 
say,  even  the  High  School  teacher  was 
none  too  well  informed.  When  my 
*guide  reached  the  manse  and  learned 
that  Principal  Grant  was  ill,  he  pre- 
pared to  leave,  but  was  prevented  by 
the  Principal  himself,  who  called  down 
in  a voice  which  sickness  had  not  then 
been  able  to  subdue,  that  we  were  to 
come  upstairs.  Then  for  the  first 
time  I saw  the  chief  of  this  University 
rubbing  his  hair  behind  his  ears,  as 
was  his  wont  in  a moment  of  hesita- 
tion, and  laughingly  admitted  that  he, 
too,  was  nonplussed  over  the  question. 

•Rev.  Mr.  Gavin  he  was,  a high-minded  citizen  of 
Ottawa,  and  a familiar  figure  on  its  str®^8‘ 
took  a deep  interest  in  the  young  men  of  the  city, 
and  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  mention  his  name  here. 


I hat  was  my  first  glimpse  ol:  the  Prin- 
cipal s pent-house  brow,  his  subtle 
measuring  eye,  his  columnar  neck,  a 
Hercules  in  his  capacity  of  toil  and  in- 
terest in  his  college,  a more  than  Her- 
cules in  his  clearness  of  judgment. 
Later  on  in  his  life  the  trustees  of 
Queen  s,  fully  aware  long  before  of 
the  pi  iceless  value  of  their  Principal's 
work,  ordered  him  to  take  an  extend- 
ed ocean  trip,  that  he  might  recover 
from  an  illness  brought  on  by  another 
arduous  campaign  in  behalf  of  his  col- 
lege ; and  almost  at  the  very  last,  when 
an  operation  had,  as  the  doctors  said, 
resurrected  him,  he  was  heard  to  mur- 
mur a prayer  for  another  chance — 
another  chance  to  work  for  the  much- 
loved University!  Most  of  us  are 
hero-worshippers  at  heart,  and  so  in 
our  imagination  the  halo  gathers 
quickly  round  the  honoured  head 
which  is  removed  from  our  bodily 
sight.  But  we  must  resist  the  tempt- 
ation to  deify  the  Principal,  and  must 
rather  think  of  him  as  tempted  like 
other  men,  and  thus  by  keeping  our 
minds  clear  of  undisciplined  sentiment 
may  understand  what  a man  can  be. 

Many  a student  scene  comes  back 
to  me  freshly  yet,  illustrating  differ- 
ent sides  of  the  Principal’s  character. 
In  the  days  when  all  students  were 
supposed  to  wear  academic  costume, 
not  only  in  the  College  halls  but  with- 
in the  University  grounds,  the  Prin- 
cipal one  day  touched  my  shoulder 
from  behind  and  pointing  to  my  felt 
hat,  said:  “That’s  a strange  college 
cap  you  have  on !’’  Another  time  af- 
ter class  he  took  me  quietly  aside  and 
told  me  that  the  class-room  was  not  the 
proper  place  to  pare  one’s  nails,  illus- 
trating, both  in  what  he  said  and  in 
his  considerate  way  of  saying  it,  not 
only  his  sense  of  order,  but  his  gentle- 
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manly  instincts,  lit  nothing  com- 
mon did  or  mean,  even  when  he,  al- 
ready broken  by  the  ravages  of  the 
disease  which  finally  carried  him  off, 
while  discussing,  it  may  be,  some 
public  question,  stooped  with  an  ex- 
ertion visible  to  the  onlooker  to  pluck 
a dandelion  or  pick  up  a chip  or  turf 
and  carry  it  carefully  into  the  house  to 
be  burned,  it  was  the  way  of  a man 
who  never  thought  that  attention  to 
details  was  beneath  his  place. 

Prom  these  illustrations  you  must 
not  gather  that  he  tithed  mint,  anise 
and  cumin  to  the  neglect  of  weight- 
ier matters.  Many  a one  of  you  could 
duplicate  my  own  experience,  when 
he,  taking  me  one  day  along  the  shore 
of  our  beautiful  lake,  advised  me  to 
continue  the  study  of  the  classics ; he, 
the  Principal  of  the  University,  with 
his  own  students  in  theology  to  claim 
his  thought,  had  yet  a direct  interest 
in  the  career  of  a student  in  arts, 
iiere  is  another  incident  containing 
elements  of  the  heroic.  (Jn  one  oc- 
casion the  vast  majority  of  the  stu- 
dents m arts  felt  that  their  holiday  at 
lnstmas  had  been  unduly  shortened, 
and  decided  to  stay  away  for  some 
days  from  class.  The  faculty  heard 
of  the  plan  and  were  known  to  object 
to  it— and  excitement  ran  high.  In 
the  class-room  now  occupied  by  Dr. 

night  in  the  Medical  building,  the 
students  had  gathered  in  secret  con- 
c ave,  when  the  Principal  pale  but  de- 
termined opened  the  door  and  entered 
t e room.  The  dust  which  rests  up- 
on  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  that  lit- 
tle trouble  I have  no  intention  of  dis- 
turbing, but  wish  merely  to  portray  a 
scene.  The  promiscuous  crowd  of 
students  standing  round  in  groups 
(there  were  no  seats),  and  one  or  two 
of  the  leaders  on  the  platform,  the 


Principle  an  unwelcome  visitor,  quiet- 
ly but  firmly  stating  the  case  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  University  authori- 
ties. What  wiser  course  could  he 
have  pursued  than  to  treat  the  stu- 
dents as  reasonable  men?  Many  a 
time  have  we  seen  him  presenting  to 
an  audience  unpalatable  views,  but 
never  have  I seen  him  more  simple 
and  manly  than  he  was  that  day.  The 
performance  of  such  unpleasant  duties 
we  learned  to  expect  from  him,  or  we 
expected  it  from  no  one  else. 

Pie  was  greater  than  his  office  and 
never  afraid  to  be  natural.  More 
than  once  has  he  laughingly  told  how 
the  little  denizens  of  Deacon  street 
would  run  to  him  as  they  saw  him 
coming  to  find  out  if  there  were  any 
candies  in  his  box.  To  their  cheery 
Hello,  he  answered  almost  invar- 
iably with  a cordial  “Good  morning!" 
recognized  as  one  of  the  number  and 
yet  instinctively  suggesting  to  them 
a true  courtesy.  Ont  lTttle  girl,  as  I 
know,  and  more  than  one,  I am  mor- 
ally certain,  when  the  crape  was  put 
upon  the  door,  sobbed  as  if  her  heart 
would  break  because  she  would  never 
see  the  Principal  again.  When  a vis- 
itor called  he  never  looked  blankly  up 
as  though  absorbed  in  his  own 
thought.  It  is  true  that  he  was  spar- 
ing of  his  time,  and  indeed  careful  also 
of  the  time  of  his  visitor,  but  while 
with  you  he  was  at  your  service  un- 
reservedly, it  made  no  difference  who 
you  were.  1 have  known  him  listen 
to  me  with  an  attention  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  value  of  what  I had  to 
say. 

Plow  can  I tell  you  of  the  way  he 
filled  his  office?  His  acquaintance 
with  and  interest  in  the  students  were 
unequalled.  He  followed  closely  the 
fortunes  of  every  athletic  team,  eager 
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4iut  it  should  win,  but  determined  that 
4 should  play  an  honourable  game. 
No  figure  was  more  familiar  in  the 
football  line  than  his ; no  one  was  more 
desirous  than  he  of  getting  near  the 
game ; no  one  more  concerned  that 
discipline  should  be  respected. 
Though  he  desired  victory,  he  placed 
above  victory  the  untarnished  reputa- 
tion of  a true  sportsman. 

What  .generous  assistance  he  always 
gave  to  all  students'  societies,  urging 
in  the  different  Christian  associations, 
both  the  value  of  high  ideals  and  also 
the  strong  claims  of  things  as  they  are, 
and  when  a college  debate  was  up, 
generously  explaining  his  own  meth- 
ods and  drawing  from  a varied  exper- 
ience. He  knew  the  calendar  and 
was  alert  to  help  any  student  in  diffi- 
culty over  his  course.  The  power 
which  makes  a calendar  is  a power 
which  can  break  it,  and  sometimes  he 
sui  prised  even  the  least  circumspect 
member  of  Senate  by  the  boldness 
with  which  he  threw  all  calendar  reg- 
ulations to  the  winds,  when  they  seem- 
ed to  him  to  be  clearly  unable  to  meet 
the  case. 

He  kept  his  hand  on  all  departments 
ot  the  University,  not  simply  interest- 
e m but  forming  plans  for  medicine, 
arts  and  science,  as  well  as  theology, 
n act  as  well  as  in  name  he  was  our 
ead  and  guide,  if  he  neglected  any- 
thing it  was  himself. 

He  was  well  aware  that  he  college 
e onged  to  the  general  social  order. 

e was  deeply  interested  in  the  church 
with  which  Queen’s  is  historically 
connected,  no  one  more  quickly  than 
he  seeing  its  needs  and  shaping  its 
policy.  Home  and  foreign  missions 
both  received  his  support,  French 
evangelization  alone  finding  little  fav- 
our in  his  eyes,  both  because  of  his 


large  patriotism  and  because  he  felt  it 
to  be  almost  a crime  for  Christian  to 
seek  to  proselytize  Christian,  when  so 
much  real  work  was  being  left  un- 
done. He  was  ever  alert  to  co-operate 
as  far  as  was  possible  with  other 
Christian  denominations,  and  in  this 
regard  will  be  greatly  missed,  few 
men  in  Canada  having  the  necessary 
ardour  and  tact  to  carry  out  such  deli- 
cate pioneer  work.  His  liberal  views 
were  shown  in  the  character  of  the 
Sunday  afternoon  addresses,  the  The- 
ological Alumni  Conferences  and  de- 
nominational standing  of  the  men  to 
whom  this  College  has  offered  its  hon- 
orary D.D.  degree. 

His  service  to  the  country  at  large 
1 cannot  profess  to  estimate.  His  de- 
sire to  know  our  big  country  intimate- 
ly from  ocean  to  ocean  was  only  an  in- 
dication of  his  deep  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  Canada,  material  and  spiritual. 
Moreover,  the  sea  was  only  a bond  of 
union  connecting  the  mother  land  with 
her  vigorous  young  blood.  JJut  he  had 
genuine  faith  in  some  sovereign  good 
for  all  mankind,  and  so  his  Imperial- 
ism never  took  the  offensive  form  of 
offering  to  fight  the  world  in  arms, 
but  rather  the  form  of  the  best  politi- 
cal instrument  for  benefitting  the  race. 

And  then  he  understood  the  place 
occupied  by  any  living  college  in  the 
world  of  intelligence.  He  knew  that 
every  professor  ought  to  be  a personal 
friend  of  those  whom  Ruskin  calls  the 
great  dead,  and  that  here  every  stu- 
dent ought  to  form  with  them  a life- 
long friendship.  He  was  aware  too, 
that  the  behavior  of  the  colleges  in 
this  regard  determined  in  consider- 
able measure  the  status  of  our  country 
amongst  the  civilized  peoples  of  the 
world.  Often  has  he  pointed  out  that 
the  object  of  a university  was  not  pri- 
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marily  to  impart  information  but  to 
inculcate  a standard  by  which  to  dis- 
tinguish what  was  really  true  and  ex- 
cellent from  what  was  true  and  excel- 
lent only  in  appearance.  All  through 
his  after  life  the  student  who  had  be- 
come embued  with  the  genuine  univer- 
sity spirit  would  never  lose  sight  of 
this  difference,  would  be  slow  to  burn 
incense  before  a false  shrine,  and 
would  seek  to  keep  some  moments, 
however  few,  at  least  once  a week,  in 
which  to  perpetuate  and  renew  his  in- 
timacy with  the  real  blue-blood  and 
true  aristocrats  of  the  world.  The 
College  ought  to  be  a gateway  into  this 
spirit  world.  If  it  were  not  it  would 
be  better  that  it  should  not  exist  at 
all — and  the  Principal,  severly  honest, 
unflinchingly  loyal  to  truth,  dared  to 
put  the  question  whether  Queen’s  had 
this  ultimate  right  to  exist  or  not. 
But  if  the  college  were  the  means  by 
which  great  thoughts  and  high  aims 
were  impressed  upon  the  students,  lit- 
tle else  mattered  in  comparison.  The 
Principal  was  fond  of  saying  that  two 
men  sitting  one  on  each  end  of  a log- 
might  be  a college,  and  stone  build- 
ings, fine  library,  expensive  apparatus 
and  imposing  staff  might  not.  in  two 
ways  he  acted  on  this  idea,  ffirst,  as 
Principal,  he  sought  to  make  strong 
the  real  centre  of  the  University, 
namely  the  Arts  h acuity,  and  in  the 
second  place  as  teacher  in  theology  he 
raised  to  life  the  heroes  of  ancient 
Israel.  Anyone  who  was  fortunate 
enough  to  have  heard  him  lecture  on 
the  prophets  and  seen  his  eye  kindle 
and  face  light  up  might  be  excused  for 
thinking  that  the  generation  of  the 
prophets  was  not  yet  extinct. 

And  now  a word  or  two  on  some  of 
the  elements  of  his  inspiring  person- 
ality. His  generosity  in  money  mat- 


ters, his  unilagging  effort  to  iniluence 
public  sentiment,  or  as  Principal  (Jav- 
eu  well  expressed  it,  to  tone  up  the 
public  conscience  by  pulpit,  press  and 
platform,  all  these  things  were  only 
the  outer  marks  of  a permanent  and 
fundamental  faith — his  trust  in  the  in- 
creasing reasonableness  of  men  and 
goodness  of  the  world.  Remarkable, 
and  indeed  in  my  experience  unique, 
was  his  habit  of  siding  with  your  bet- 
ter self  against  your  inferior  self,  the 
self  which  was  expressed  in  your  us- 
ual acts  and  utterances.  Often  with- 
out direct  criticism  and  by  a seeming- 
ly simple  word  or  two  the  more  con- 
ventional standard  of  social  inter- 
course was  removed,  and  a higher 
standard  introduced.  So  persistently 
did  he  dwell  in  this  region  of  intellect- 
ual and  moral  honesty  that  much  hard 
and,  I may  say,  nasty  work  was  placed 
in  his  hands.  Friendship  was  there- 
fore with  him  a more  real  and  deeper 
thing  than  it  commonly  is.  In  ordin- 
ary friendship  there  is  often  a weak 
acceptance  of  the  other's  ideas,  sup- 
pression of  one’s  own  convictions,  or 
absence  of  all  occasion  to  form  con- 
victions, in  short  no  real  mental  or 
moral  growth.  But  Principal  Grant 
could  not  accept  friendship  on  that 
basis,  and  man  of  the  world  though 
he  was  and  deep  in  affairs,  had  a 
strangely  simple  and  unsullied  mind. 
Placed  in  a position  of  public  respons- 
ibility and  dealing  with  complex  social 
forces  he  was  subject  to  temptations 
which  others  do  not  experience.  What 
would  have  destroyed  many  another 
good  man’s  character  only  served  like 
a well  built  ship,  he  could  show  his 
fibre  best  when  there  blew  a gale. 
Some  day  the  purity  of  his  purpose 
will  be  ranked  as  high  as  the  admitted 
clearness  of  his  judgment.  I do  not 
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well  know  what  it  is  which  makes  a 
prophet,  but  one  mark  of  a prophet  is 
that  he  can  say  “Thus  saith  the  Lord,” 
by  which  I mean  that  he  unfailingly 
insists  upon  a high  ideal  of  thought 
and  action ; and  in  that  sense  no  man 
I have  ever  known  has  a better  right 
to  the  name. 

And  this  unusual  and  unselfish  gen- 
crositv  and  honesty  he  exercised  in 
public  also.  That  was  why  he  never 
feared  to  be  in  a minority,  never  hesi- 
tated, intrepid  general  as  he  was.  He 
led  a forlorn  hope.  He  always  look- 
ed ahead  to  the  time  when  worth  and 
truth  would  win,  and  win  in  the  sense 
of  being  accepted.  Hence  he  turned 
minorities  into  majorities  by  his  trust 
in  the  sober  second  thought,  the  con- 
cealed but  real  though  often  inoper- 
ative better  judgment  of  a popular  as- 
sembly. Bv  drawing  this  their  bet- 
ter self  out  of  its  retreat  he  made 
many  a meeting  ashamed  to  act  other- 
wise than  in  an  outspoken  and  manly 
wav. 


Hence  this  generostv  and  simpl 
ty  of  action  was  closely  akin  to 
wide  vision  of  the  statesman. 


statesman,  if  I am  not.  mistaken,  must 
be  wisely  optimistic,  must  not  only  be- 
leve  in  the  right  but  see  how,  even  in 
ifficult  times,  to  keep  the  way  clear 
°r  its  ultimate  triumph — and  these 
two  qualities  the  Principal  possessed 
m a wonderful  perfection  of  balance. 
With  a great  deal  of  the  ardour  of  the 
reformer  went  a clear  grasp  of  the 
immediate  obstacles  to  be  overcome. 
Some  have  the  ardour  and  lack  the 
clear  sight  and  in  their  intemperate 
zeal  destroy  without  being  able  to 
build.  Some  have  a clear  apprehen- 
sion of  the  problem  but  no  prophetic 
impulse  and  compound  with  forces 
which  they  cannot  stem.  The  Prin- 


cipal was  neither  rash  nor  despairing, 
but  kept  steadily  on,  never  doubting 
clouds  would  break  and  indeed  dis- 
persing them  by  the  very  vigour  of  his 
faith.  That  is  what  constitutes  a true 
statesman,  and  in  the  place  in  which 
he  moved,  and  the  position  which  he 
carved  out  for  himself  he  manifested 
these  qualities  in  a most  striking  de- 
gree. When  others  slept  he  stood  as 
sentinel  guarding  the  college  or  the 
country  against  evils  and  dangers 
which  most  of  us  were  too  blind  even 
to  see.  Gladly  but  quietly  he  gave  up 
heart’s  ease  and  bore  the  burden  of  our 
general  weal,  thus  acting  what 
Shakespeare  well  knew  to  be  the  part 
of  a true  king.  Our  king  is  gone, 
and  after  his  life’s  toil  and  anxiety  he 
sleeps  in  peace,  but  the  interests  which 
he  had  most  at  heart,  can  be  conserved 
only  bv  a continuance  of  his  methods. 
At  this  critical  time,  when  the  Princi- 
palship  is  vacant  and  our  honoured 
Vice-Principal  has  been  temporarily 
laid  aside,  I would  like  not  only  those 
who  are  within  the  sound  of  my  voice, 
but  all  who  desire  to  honour  the  name 
of  Principal  Grant,  to  hold  themselves 
more  directly  than  ever  before  res- 
ponsible for  the  institution  for  which 
he  spent  so  much  of  his  life.  In  the 
wide  ranks  of  our  Alma  Mater  and  its 
phalanx  of  staunch  friends,  there  are 
many,  infected  and  inspired  by  him, 
ready  to  pick  up  and  carry  forward 
the  standard  which  he  held  aloft  so 
long  and  well.  Since  Moses  is  dead, 
it  is  we,  trained  in  his  camp  and  under 
his  eye,  who  must  go  in  and  possess 
the  land. 

My  young  friends,  with  the  death 
of  Principal  Grant,  a loss  whose  ex- 
tent we  yet  perhaps  fail  fully  to  guage, 
one  volume  in  the  history  of  the  col- 
lege comes  to  an  end.  I ask  you  to 
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think  seriously  over  the  life  recorded 
there  and  aim  to  make  your  own  its 
high  faith.  If  you  do  I have  no  fears 
for  your  future,  the  future  of  this  uni- 
versity and  the  future  of  our  country. 

S.  W.  Dyde. 

A TRIBUTE  FROM  THE  LADIES. 

AS  we  gathered  to  witness  the  lay- 
ing of  the  corner  stone,  our  feel- 
ings were  surely  both  of  joy  and  sor- 
row. What  a day  of  triumph 
such  a ceremony  would  have 
been  to  our  beloved  Principal ! 
As  the  procession  wended  its 
wav  from  the  Senate  room  we,  as 
students,  first  realized  our  loss.  We 
miss  him  in  the  halls,  but  there  beside 
our  much-honoured  Chancellor  we 
missed  him  more  than  ever  before. 
How  many  times  we  have  seen  him  in 
that  procession,  his  head  reverently 
bowed  as  occasion  warranted,  or 
raised  with  a glowing  countenance, 
shedding  his  wonderful  smile  on  all 
around  him,  his  measured  and  state- 
ly tread  in  his  place  of  leadership,  all 
bespeaking  the  man  he  was.  But  this 
is  the  first  time  his  place  is  vacant — 
a place  not  easy  to  be  filled — and  one 
and  all  must  have  been  impressed  with 
the  sense  of  our  great  loss  and  our 
great  sorrow. 

If  the  Principal  showed  one  char- 
acteristic more  than  another  we  might 
sav  it  was  his  great  liberality  in 
thought.  Of  this  he  was  continually 
giving  evidence  from  the  time  he  en- 
tered upon  his  duties  in  Queen  s until 
he  was  called  from  his  labors  to  his 
eternal  rest.  C )ne  aspect  of  this  con- 
cerns us  most  intimately.  When  he 
came  here  twenty-five  years  ago  the 
higher  education  of  women  and  such 
various  questions  connected  with  it,  as 
. co-education  in  the  recognized  colleges 


of  the  country,  and  the  fitness  of  wo- 
men for  professional  and  industrial 
careers,  were  discussed  everywhere. 
At  the  inaugural  lecture  of  the  ninth 
session  of  the  Montreal  Ladies’  Edu- 
cational Association,  in  1879,  he  ex- 
pressed himself  on  the  matter  thus : 
“If  it  be  true  that  in  this  world  there 
is  nothing  great  but  man,  and  in  man 
nothing  great  but  mind,  then  to  ne- 
glect the  proper  cultivation  of  the  mind 
is  sin  against  our  highest  interests. 
* * * Throw  no  obstacle  in  the 

wav  of  those  women  who  seek  to  de- 
velop and  cultivate  to  the  utmost  their 
higher  nature,  intellectual,  emotional 
and  moral.  Let  them  know  that  all 
the  avenues  and  all  the  pages  of  know- 
ledge are  open  to  them ; and  that  it  is 
not  unworthy  of  their  sex  to  think  and 
to  hope.” 

On  the  matter  of  co-education  he 
gave  evidence  of  a similar  liberal  spirit 
in  the  same  address,  and  answered  ob- 
jections thus : “The  essential  idea  of 
college  life  is  that  students  have  attain- 
ed to  years  of  understanding  and  are 
to  be  trusted.  Professors  who  cannot 
manage  students  on  this  principle  have 
mistaken  their  vocation,  and  students 
who  are  strangers  should  be  taken  or 
sent  home  as  soon  as  possible.”  This 
was  the  keynote  of  his  treatment  of 
students  throughout— trust  them,  put 
them  on  their  honor,  make  of  them 
men  and  women.  He  believed  that 
what  we  expect  from  men  we  will  get 
from  them  and  he  was  seldom  disap- 
pointed. 

In  this  as  in  everything  he  proved 
himself  not  merely  a man  of  ideas  but 
of  action,  for  that  same  year  two 
ladies-— Misses  Augusta  Stowe  and 
Elizabeth  Smith  (Mrs.  Shortt),— 
having  been  successful  in  passing  the 
matriculation  examination  before  the 
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Council  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
trusting  to  the  liberal  spirit  of  Queen’s 
applied  for  admittance  to  classes  in 
medicine,  and  the  following  spring  the 
Medical  Faculty  opened  classes  for 
women,  largely  through  the  influence 
of  Principal  Grant.  Since  then,  of 
course,  those  classes  have  been  closed, 
but  the  fact  that  Queen's  was  the  first 
to  admit  the  ladies  shows  the  charac- 
teristic spirit  of  the  institution  and  its 
Principal.  Following  the  example  of 
the  Medical  Faculty,  the  following 
year  ladies  were  admitted  to  the  Arts 
h acuity.  We  need  but  mention  the 
fact  that  the  first  lady  graduate,  in 
1884 — Miss  Fitzgerald — received  on 
her  graduation  day  from  the  hands  of 
our  late  Principal  a memento-pin,  to 
show  the  great  interest  Principal  Grant 
took  in  the  women  students. 

Nor  did  that  interest  flag.  From 
the  time  they  entered  he  proved  the 
trusted  friend  and  beloved  Principal 
of  every  student.  He  and  Mrs.  Grant 
continually  had  the  interests  of  the 
girls  at  heart,  and  many  a plan  was 
thought  out  and  executed  by  them  by 
which  the  girls  might  be  benefited. 

ot  a few  of  the  women  graduates  of 
y«een  s can  point  back  to  the  day 

fl,  eilr^  .^rs*  came  to  Kingston  and 

e Principal  himself  piloted  them 
aroun  the  city  in  search  of  a suitable 
'Jhiphouse.  Nothing  was  too 
mUC  or  him  to  do  for  them.  His  home 
was  a ways  open  to  them,  and  his  sym- 
pa  y a ways  with  them  in  their  diffi- 
culties. The  interest  of  both  the 
Principal  and  Mrs.  Grant  in  the  girls 

of  Queen’s  might  well  be  termed  par- 
ental. 

None  of  us  will  forget  our  first 
meeting  with  him,  how  in  a few  fitly- 
chosen  words  he  would  make  himself 
acquainted  not  only  with  ourselves, 


but  our  home,  our  family  and  our  past, 
Before  that  marvellously  keen,  yet 
wondrous  kindly  eye  no  seeming  was 
permitted,  but  we  were  ourselves.  He 
read  our  character,  ana  we  felt  him 
reading  it,  but  felt  at  the  same  time 
our  ideals  raised  and  our  whole  being 
ennobled.  We  felt  our  littleness,  but 
were  not  discouraged;  our  weakness, 
but  were  inspired  to  better  things ; his 
very  presence  lifted  us  out  of  and  be- 
yond our  meaner  selves  to  a higher  and 
ideal  self. 

His  consideration  for  the  girls  was 
akin  to  his  interest.  Health  is  worth 
more  than  honours,  and  with  this  in 
view  he  would  have  wished  the  Arts 
course  for  them  to  extend  over  five 
years.  He  attended  our  little  social 
functions  and  was  always  the  most 
welcome  of  all  our  guests’  He  had  the 
interests  of  our  societies  ever  before 
lnm  and  our  efforts,  however  small, 
weie  always  duly  appreciated. 

fie  believed  in  few  rules  and  regu- 
lations, but  preferred  rather  to  place 
us  on  our  own  responsibility,  and  now 
that  he  has  gone  we  feel  that  responsi- 
bility more  than  ever.  The  college 
spirit  of  which  he,  with  us,  was  so 
proud,  and  which  he  did  so  much  to 
promote,  must  not  wane.  He  has  been 
called  from  us  at  a time  when  we  all 
would  have  most  wished  him  with  us 
— as  we  enter  our  new  buildings  and, 
as  it  were,  a new  era  in  the  history  of 
our  college.  Now  he  would  have  us 
put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel  as  he 
once  did,  rejoicing  in  the  strength  that 
remains  to  us,  and  none  of  us  could 
look  at  that  procession  without  feeling 
with  thankful  hearts  that  though  the 
chief  has  been  called  away  we  have 
great  and  strong  leaders  with  us  yet. 

A favorite  quotation  of  his  we  can 
aptly  apply: 
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Then  welcome  each  rebuff 
That  turns  earth’s  smoothness  rough, 
Each  sting  that  bids  nor  sit  nor  stand 
but  go; 

lie  our  joys  three-parts  pain! 

Strive,  and  hold  .cheap  the  strain  ; 
Learn,  nor  account  the  pang;  dare, 
never  grudge  the  throe! 

We  have  received  a great  rebuff, 
but  the  greater  the  difficulty  the  great- 
er the  force  and  energy  required,  and 
let  us  do  as  he  always  did : face  our 
difficulties  like  men.  To  the  girls  of 
Queen’s  this  applies  equally,  for  we 
have  our  part  to  play  and  let  us  do  it 
as  hccometh  true  women  of  Queen’s, 
as  he  whom  we  so  greatly  mourn 
would  have  us  do.  As  his  pres- 
ence once  did,  may  his  memory  now 
inspire  us  to  realize  the  best  that  is 
within  us! 

“Thy  converse  drew  us  with  delight, 
The  men  of  rathe  and  riper  years, 
The  feeble  soul,  a haunt  of  fears. 
Forgot  his  weakness  in  thy  sight. 

On  thee  the  loval-hearted  hung, 

The  proud  was  half  disarmed  of 
pride, 

Nor  cared  the  serpent  at  thy  side 
To  flicker  with  his  double  tongue. 

The  stern  were  mild  when  thou  wert 
by, 

The  flippant  put  himself  to  school 
And  heard  thee,  and  the  brazen  fool 
Was  softened,  and  he  knew  not  why. 

While  I,  thy  nearest,  set  apart  . 
And  felt  thy  triumph  was  as  mine; 
And  loved  them  more  that  they  were 
thine, 

The  graceful  tact,  the  Christian  art; 

Nor  mine  the  sweetness  or  the  skill, 
Hut  mine  the  love  that  will  not  tire 
And,  born  of  love  the  vague  desire 
That  spurs  an  imitative  will.” 


A TRIBUTE  FROM  A COLLEAGUE 
AND  FRIEND. 

A S the  editor  of  the  Journal  has 
kindly  asked  me  to  bear  a small 
share  in  the  Memorial  Number,  I 
shall  state  briefly  my  own  impressions 
and  feelings.  Though  mv  close  con- 
nection with  Queen's  University  is  a 
matter  of  comparatively  recent,  exper- 
ience, 1 can  claim  to  have  stood  in  at 
least  two  different  positions  in  relation 
to  its  late  Principal,  first,  as  a distant 
admirer,  and  later,  as  a colleague  and 
friend.  I can  say  in  perfect  sincerity 
that  it  was  a privilege  to  have  known 
(ieorge  Monroe  Grant,  and  an  honour 
to  have  worked  with  him.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  capacity  and  wide  range, 
of  restless  energy  and  fearless  cour- 
age, of  broad  sympathies  and  high 
political  wisdom.  That  a final  criti- 
cal estimate  of  his  character  and 
career  would  show  that  he  had  the 
“defects  of  his  qualities”  maybe  con- 
ceded without  doing  dishonour  to  his 
memory.  This  brief  article  is  not  a 
critical  judgment  bnt  the  tribute  of  a 
friend,  the  testimony  of  one  who  feels 
that  on  the  tenth  of  May  last  he  suf- 
fered a personal  bereavement.  The 
removal  of  such  a man  is  a loss  to  the 
community  at  large,  and  the  blank- 
left  in  the  lives  of  those  who  really 
knew  and  loved  him,  is  something  that 
is  not  easily  expressed  in  words.  We 
had  hoped  that  in  recent  years  he 
might  have  spared  himself  a little,  and 
that  he  would  have  continued  some 
time  longer  as  our  chief,  until  he  had 
seen  the  first  fruit  .of  those  plans  which 
he  had  sketched  with  such  boldness 
and  faith.  That  praver  was  not 
granted,  and  as  we  look  back  with  a 
sorrow  that  is  free  from  bitterness 
we  recognize  that  there  was  a fitness 
if  not  an  absolute  need  of  the  soldier 
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dying  at  his  post.  Our  hearts  go 
out  in  grateful  homage  as  we  remem- 
ber the  unceasing  labour,  the  heroic 
endurance,  the  patient  suffering  of 
the  final  years.  “After  life’s  fitful 
fever  he  sleeps  well.”  May  God  give 
us  strength  to  fulfil  our  vocation  and 
meet  the  end  with  a faith  as  calm  and 
as  strong. 

I had  heard  of  Principal  Grant  as  a 
leading  churchman  and  as  a man  who 
took  an  interest  in  public  affairs,  the 
unsympathetic  critic  described  him  as 
a man  who  meddled  in  many  things ; 


on  the  whole,  I felt  that  the  head  of 
Queen  s University  was  a remarkable 
man,  possessing  great  strength  and 
using  his  influence  on  behalf  of  a free 
broad  view  of  life.  When  I after- 
wards heard  him  at  the  meetings  of 
the  General  Assembly  in  St.  John  and 
London  that  impression  was  confirm- 
ed and  deepened.  The  first  time  that 
I came  into  close  contact  with  him  was 
when  he  visited  Strathroy  five  years 
ago  to  preach  anniversary  services. 
The  visit  was  on  his  part  a manifesta- 
tion of  unselfishness.  He  might  fair- 


Glasgow  University  when  Principal  Grant  attended. 


Glasgow  University  at  present. 
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ly  have  asked  to  be  excused,  and  did 
make  a suggestion  to  that  effect,  but 
when  he  knew  that  the  disappointment 
would  cause  trouble  and  inconvenience 
to  one  who  was  at  the  time  hampered 
by  family  affliction  he  gladly  marie  the 
effort  and  rendered  valuable  service. 
His  kindness  in  the  home,  and  his  in- 
terest in  the  varied  life  of  the  town 
was  as  much  appreciated  as  his  power 
in  the  pulpit.  I had  made  a social  ex- 
periment in  the  line  of  temperance 
work  by  assistng  in  a plan  to  provide 
a place  of  recreation  for  voting  men. 
The  form  that  this  took  aroused  the 
criticism  and  opposition  of  some  who 
regarded  themselves  as  the  real  guar- 
dians of  temperance  and  religion.  I 
was  glad  to  find  that  it  met  with  his 
approval  and  he  showed  himself  as  a 
man  possessed  of  a consuming  zeal  for 
righteousness,  but  remarkably  free 
from  small  fads.  As  a result  of  the 
meeting  it  was  mv  destiny  to  be  thrown 
into  closer  relationship  with  Queen’s 
University  and  its  Principal.  I never 
ceased  to  admire  his  strength  of  char- 
acter and  sanity  of  judgment.  There 
was  difference  of  opinion  as  to  details 
as  there  always  must  be,  but  one  felt 
that  the  Principal  looked  at  each  man 
and  his  work  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  whole 
institution.  Any  pressure  that  he 
brought  to  bear  was  not  for  his  per- 
sonal convenience  or  gain.  If  hi  ant- 
case  he  was  exacting  one  felt  that  he 
did  not  spare  himself.  Reference  has 
often  been  made  to  his  ability  to  enter 
very  largely  into  the  special  studies 
of  other  men,  to  appropriate  and  as- 
similate results  with  remark-able  swift- 
ness and  accuracv,  intelligence  and 
sympathy.  Illustrations  might  be  giv- 
en of  that,  but  in  this  connection  it  is 
more  satisfactory  to  remember  that,  in 


the  case  of  a man  who  did  so  much 
to  broaden  theological  thought  with- 
in his  own  church,  this  was  a real 
movement  of  the  heart  and  not.  a mere 
intellectual  exercise.  Distinctly  do  I 
remember  his  clear  statement  of  the 
fact  that  the  passage  from  all  the  old- 
er. stiffer  views  of  the  r>ible  to  the 
larger,  freer,  more  fruitful  concep- 
tions had  been  a painful  process.  That 
also  was  a way  of  the  cross.  Though 
impatient  with  conceited  ignorance 
and  ready  to  fight  fierce,  narrow'  big- 
otry, Principal  (brant  was  sympathetic 
towards  men  who  were  perplexed  bv 
new  problems,  and  who  clung  tena- 
ciously to  the  old  because  they  were 
fearful  of  real  loss,  and  did  not  see 
that  new  discoveries  had  enlarged  and 
glorified  the  germ  of  truth  that  was 
in  the  ancient  tradition. 

Hard  battles  he  had  to  fight,  the 
■spirit  of  the  soldier  was  in  him  and  he 
seemed  to  be  at  his  best  when  he  met 
a foeman  worth)-  of  his  steel.  The 
original  thinker  and  the  courageous 
fighter  must  meet  misunderstamling. 
Still  there  is  something  intensely  pain- 
ful m the  popular  misunderstanding 
of  a good  man.  Men  at  a distance 
might  think  that  his  contempt  for  by- 
laws meant  looseness  and  weakness 
rather  than  mighty  faith  in  the  inward 
life,  or  that  his  opposition  to  prohibi- 
tion was  a placing  of  vested  interests 
above  the  needs  of  the  tempted  and 
the  fallen,  but  surely  that  was  either 
wilful  prejudice  or  a sad  mistake.  He 
caret!  for  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
young  men  committed  to  his  care,  and 
longed  to  se  them  so  inspired  with  the 
spirit  of  reverence  and  faith  that  they 
would  go  forth  to  honour  Jesus  Christ 
in  all  departments  of  their  life,  and  be 
'eal  helpets  of  Iheir  fellowmen. 
Recently  T visited  a congregation 
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some  miles  west  of  Kingston,  and  met 
si  gentleman  whose  remembrance  of 
the  Principal  was  summed  up  in  the 
quotation  of  his  words:  ‘'I  must  keep 
track  of  my  boys.”  The  "boy”  in  this 
case  was  the  minister  who  was  glad 
that  his  teacher  should  still  take  an 
interest  in  him  and  watch  his  career. 
A little  while  after  I was  called  to  an 
interesting  event  a few  miles  east  of 
our  city,  the  mother  of  the  family  re- 
called the  time  when  she  went  to 
Kingston  to  take  her  daughter  to  col- 
lege and  spoke  gratefully  of  the  Prin- 
cipal s kindness  and  his  courtesy  in 
leaving  his  work  to  show  her  where 
to  find  the  Registrar.  Many  incidents 
of  a like  nature  might  easily  be  given. 
Principal  Cirant  seemed  sometimes  to 
disparage  “visiting”  in  his  addresses  at 
the  Conference.  By  that  he  meant  to 
warn  men  against  frittering  away  time 
on  the  street  that  ought  to  he  spent  in 
the  study,  lie  himself  was  aKvavs  act- 
ing the  part  of  a good  pastor. 

< hie  word  more  as  to  the  wholeness 
and  consistency  of  his  life.  It  has  al- 
ways seemed  to  me  that  the  varied  as- 
pects of  his  life,  the  great  efforts  into 
which  he  put  his  strength,  efforts  for 
. le  l,pbuilding  of  Queen’s,  for  the  un- 
lt-v.  Canadian  provinces,  for  the 
tmion  of  his  own  and  other  churches, 
01  dle  consolidation  of  the  scattered 
parts  of  the  empire — that  all  these 
sprung  from  the  same  living  faith  in 
iod  and  man.  All  forms  of  science, 
all  sides  of  honest  activity  were  for 
him  parts  of  the  one  great  revelation, 
aspects  of  the  one  eternal  life.  He 
would  have  been  the  last  to  claim  per- 
fection and  we  do  not  claim  it  for  him. 
We  would  not  desecrate  his  tomb  by 
base,  fulsome  flattery,  but  those  who 
knew  him  best  believe  that  he  was  a 
man  of  large  proportions,  and,  on  the 


whole,  of  noble  life.  His  life  was  con- 
ditioned by  the  period  in  which  his 
career  was  cast  and  in  its  precise  form 
cannot  be  repeated,  but  the  faith  that 
he  manifested  bids  us  believe  that 
Providence  is  not  exhausted,  that  for 
our  University  and  our  country  there 
is  a great  future  if -we  show  ourselves 
worthy  of  it.  There  will  be  larger 
work  and  new  names  but  those  who 
have  lived  nobly  have  not  lived  in 
cain.  W.  G.  Jordan. 

THE  RESOLUTION  PASSED  BY  THE 
ALMA  MATER  SOCIETY. 

HP  UK  Alma  Mater  Society  desire 
* to  put  on  record  their  deep 
sense  of  the  heavy  loss  which  the  Un- 
iversity in  general  and  the  student 
body  in  particular  have  sustained  since 
the  Society  s last  meeting  m the  death 
ot  our  beloved  Principal.  Principal 
tu ants  name  can  never  cease  to  be 
identified  with  the  name  of  Queen’s. 
It  may  well  be  said  of  him  that  he 
found  her  brick,  and  left  her  marble. 
YY  hen  he  came  here  twenty-five  years 
ago  to  enrich  and  vitalize  her  with  the 
forces  of  liis  brilliant  manhood  her 
students  numbered  tul),  her  teaching 
staff  about  twenty;  her  accommoda- 
tion consisted  of  the  present  Medical 
( ollege  and  of  the  building  which  now 
serves  as  Professors’  residences.  This 
year,  a few  months  after  his  death, 
the  student  roll  promises  to  approach 
nine  hundred,  the  teaching  staff  rec- 
kons over  seventy  persons,  the  campus 
is  filled  with  commodious  and  impos- 
ing structures,  his  monument,  which 
their  true  builder,  alas ! never  lived  to 
see  completed,  containing  more  than 
ten  times  the  aggregate  building  space 
with  which  he  began  his  work.  This 
unexampled  expansion  was  due  to  him 
far  more  than  to  any  other  single  man, 
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Queen’s  has  risen  to  her  present  emi- 
nence through  the  unstinted  devotion 
with  which  he  lavished  his  splendid 
powers  upon  her  elevation;  she  has 
grown  to  greatness  because  the  life  of 
a great  man  has  been  built  into  the 
substance  of  her  life. 

But  it  is  not  merely  our  pride  in  the 
astonishing  development  of  our  Col- 
lege which  makes  us  mourn  the  loss 
of  Principal  Grant.  Every  student  in 
this  University,  who  has  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  entering  into  personal  contact 
with  him,  feels  that  he  has  lost  in  him 
a friend  whose  unwearied  interest, 
wise  counsels,  weighty  but  kind  re- 
buke when  need  was,  warm  encour- 
agement and  generous  help  in  more 
cases  than  will  ever  be  known,  entitled 
him  to  no  less  sacred  a name  in  his  re- 
lations to  his'  students  than  that  of  a 
second  father.  May  we  be  indeed  his 
sons  and  heirs  to  the  immortal  part  of 
him,  which  we  hope  is  destined  to 
prove  the  enduring  heritage  of  Queen’s, 
to  his  fearless  trust  in  reason,  to  his 
reverence  for  the  old  and  well-approv- 
ed, conjoined  with  openness  to  the  ever 
expanding  revelation  of  God’s  truth ; 
above  all,  to  his  single-hearted  self- 
sacrificing  love  and  service  to  our 
Alma  Mater.” 

THANKSGIVING  AND  RETROSPECT. 

(An  addresB  to  the  Students  of  Oueen’r,  delivered  in 
Convocation  flail  on  the  opening  of  the  second  term  of 
the  Session.  11)01-2,  by  Principal  Grant.) 

Y address  this  evening  is  to  be 
so  personal  and  autobiographical 
that  to  some  outsiders  it  may  savour 
unduly  of  self-consciousness.  My 

only  answer  will  be  that  it  is  addressed 
primarily  not  to  outsiders  but  to  you ; 
and  that  you  constitute,  in  a real  spir- 
itual sense,  my  family.  This  has  al- 
ways been  so  to  a certain  extent,  and 
it  is  more  so  now  than  ever,  because 


the  recent  illness  which  threatened  to 
end  our  earthly  relations  brought  out 
on  your  part  a warmth,  strength  and 
delicacy  of  affection  that  affected  me 
profoundly,  and  will  leave  a lasting 
impress  on  my  nature.  The  same 
cause  brought  out  from  the  churches 
and  from  the  people  of  Canada  and 
especially  of  Kingston  so  generous  a 
recognition  of  services  which  had 
never  seemed  to  me  anything  but  com- 
monplace duties,  that  it  at  first  bewil- 
dered, and  then — after  emotion  had 
given  away  to  introspection — strength- 
ened, humbled,  and  I trust  purified 
me.  It  seems,  therefore,  due  to  the 
public,  next  to  you,  that  I.  should  ex- 
press, on  the  first  possible  occasion,  my 
grateful  obligation  for  the  earnest 
prayers,  loving  inquiries,  messages 
and  gifts  of  all  kinds  appropriate  to  a 
sick  bed,  which  were  sent  to  my  ward 
from  far  and  near,  and  often  from  un- 
expected quarters.  The  only  return 
I can  make  to  you  and  to  those  known 
and  unknown  friends  outside, — after 
giving  hearty  thanks  to  the  Giver  of 
all  good,  to  faithful  physicians  and 
nurses  and  to  all  whose  sympathy 
sweetened  the  cup  I was  drinking  — 
is  to  narrate  honestly — S0  far  as  it  is 
possible  for  an  interested  party  to  be 
strictly  honest— how  I was  led  to  take 
the  interest  in  educational,  civic  and 
public  affairs  which  have  received 
such  wide  and  unexpected  approval, 
and  to  state  the  principles  which  guid- 
ed me  and  which  shall  guide  me  to  the 
end  of  life’s  journey.  Of  failures  and 
shortcomings  I may  not  speak.  Con- 
fessions of  weakness  and  sins  are  not 
for  the  public.  Possibly,  this  retro- 
spect of  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years 
may  be  helpful  to  some,  inasmuch  as 
it  teaches  that  neither  great  scholar- 
ship nor  brilliant  parts  are  needed  to 
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gain  the  confidence  of  others  as  well 
as  a reasonable  measure  of  success  in 
one’s  undertakings ; that  nothing  is 
needed  but  the  possession  of  old-fash- 
ioned qualities  which  our  fathers  cul- 
tivated and  which  made  them  strong; 
and  that  above  allr  the  indispensable 
requisite  is  that  we  shall  be  true  to 
ourselves,  that  is,  to  the  highest  self, 
true  to  the  light  given  us  in  our  best 
moments,  regarding  right  ideals  of 
duty,  public  and  private. 

“To  thine  own  seif  he  true — 

And  it  must  iollow,  as  the  ni^ht  the  day, 
t lieu  can st  not  then  be  talse  to  anv  man." 

ihe  years  18(i3-8  were  stirring  years 
in  the  Maritime  Provinces  especially  in 
Nova  Scotia.  Large  questions  almost 
simultaneously  filled  the  public  mind. 
At  first  they  were,  shall  we  provide 
free,  common  schools  for  all  our  chil- 
dren or  not?  and  shall  our  little  Pro- 
vince encourage  the  establishment  of 
a University  governed  by  an  inde- 
pendent board  of  different  denomina- 
tions, or  remain  content  with  a num- 
ber of  small  and  sectarian  institutions  ? 
Put  these  questions,  important  in 
themselves,  soon  became  dwarfed  by 
the  mfinitdy  more  important  one> 

s a our  three  Provinces  remain  sep- 
arate or  shall  they  form  a Maritime 
mon  or  even  a Confederation  with 
pper  and  Lower  Canada,  and  so  aim 
at  the  formation  of  a British  North 
American  nation?  This  issue  forced 
every  man  to  whom  country  was  dear- 
er than  self  to  think  and  to  think  with 
all  his  might.  It  soon  became  evident 
that  vested  interests  were  imperilled; 
that  the  immediate  prosperity  of  Hali- 
fax, the  good  old  city  I loved  so  well, 
was  threatened;  and  that  local  feel- 
ings, all  over  the  Province,  were  in 
favour  of  our  remaining  simply  Nova 
Scotians,  instead  of  trying  an  experi 


merit,  the  outcome  of  which  no  man 
could  foretell.  A big  country  is  sel- 
dom opposed  to  uniting  with  a little 
one,  because  it  instinctively  feels  that 
it  can  always  take  care  of  itself.  The 
opposition  always  comes  from  the  lit- 
tle state.  It  was  Scotland  that  ob- 
jected to  union  with  England.  It 
was  Ireland,  or  Britannia  Minor,  that 
objected  to  union  with  Britannia  Ma- 
jor or  Great  Britain.  Rhode  Island 
was  the  last  of  the  “old  thirteen”  B.  A 
Colonies  to  accept  the  Constitution  of 
1787.  Perhaps,  the  unofficial  threats 
which  were  feebly  made  to  divide  it 
up  between  its  two  nearest  neighbors 
helped  to  obtain  ratification  in  1790 
The  opposition  to  the  formation  of 
the  German  Empire  came  not  from 
Prussia  but  from  petty  Kingdoms  and 
Duchies.  Anti-Confederatioin  senti- 
ment was  therefore  to  be  expected  in 
Nova  Scotia.  How  should  that  pop- 
ular sentiment  be  met,  and  on  whom 
did  l esponsibility  rest?  My  friends 
said,  ‘Leave  the  fight  to  the  politi- 
cians, for  it  is  their  business.”  No 
doubt,  this  does  fairly  well  in  ordinary 
cases.  As  long  as  we  have  the  party 
system,  the  evolution  of  a free  country 
is  best  determined  by  the  wrestling  of 
opposing  parties,  and  what  is  then 
most  needed  is  the  formation  of  a 
quiet,  independent  vote  which  expects 
nothing  from  either  side,  but  thinks 
only  of  the  country’s  interests,  and 
how  these  are  likely  to  be  best  pro- 
moted by  this  or  that  party  at  differ- 
ent times.  But,  there  are  exceptional 
times  and  seasons,  and  each  man  must 
judge  for  himself  and  at  his  own  risk 
when  one  of  these  has  come,  and 
whether  or  not  he  is  called  on  by  im- 
perative duty  to  speak,  write  or  other- 
wise act.  The  proposed  Confedera- 
tion of  hitherto  independent  Prov- 
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n ices,  separated  by  hostile  tariffs  and 
many  serious  natural  obstacles  was  in- 
disputably such  a crisis,  livery  citi- 
zen is  unconsciously  moulded,  m his 
innermost  hures,  by  the  life  of  the  state 
of  which  he  is  a member,  it  is  hard 
for  the  average  man  or  woman  to  rise 
above  the  general  level.  Clergymen 
have  too  oiten  been  blind  to  this  great 
social  tact,  i'o  preach  that  men 
should  live  noble  lives  and  cultivate 
heroic  characters,  while  the  preacher 
himself  is  satisfied  with  belonging  to 
a dependent,  ignoble  community  that 
has  no  thought  but  of  selfish  pleasure 
or  money-making  and  no  passion  save 
tor  party  triumphs,  is  not  to  fulfil  the 
function  of  a prophet  of  Israel.  Con- 
vinced that  the  time  had  come  for 
bringing  to  the  birth  a nation,  with  all 
the  potentialities  of  a great  state,  and 
that  we  dared  not  let  the  time  go  by, 
1 wrote  a little  and  addressed  one  or 
two  public  meetings  on  the  subject; 
having  first  counted  the  cost  and  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be 
much  less  than  any  man  worth  his  salt 
should  be  willing  to  pay.  Of  course, 
if  you  go  down  into  the  arena  and 
fight  with  the  wild  beasts,  for  that  is 
the  state  to  which  men  are  reduced 
when  drunk  with  party  spirit,  though 
they  may  be  total  abstainers  from 
strong  drink,  you  must  expect  some 
scratches,  more  or  less.  But, 

“He  makes  no  friend  who  never  made  a foe,  j 

and  if  men  become  angry  because  a 
friend  speaks  out  what  seems  to  him 
—after  long  pondering — to  be  vital 
truth,  they — not  he — are  surely  the 
ones  to  be  blamed.  Of  course,  what 
increased  the  dicffiulty  in  my  case  was 
the  general  opinion  that  it  did  not  be- 
come a clergyman  to  have  anything  to 
do,  publicly  at  least,  with  a party  ques- 
tion, and  more  particularly  that  as 


readers  of  noth  parties  belonged  to 
my  congregation  it  would  lessen  my 
influence  to  take  a side,  mat  was 
linpiessea  ou  me,  as  wen  as  me  iucl 
mat  me  leenngs  or  many  m tue  con- 
giegation  were  Hurt  by  reading  at- 
tacivs  made  on  tneir  pastor  m tne  dany 
and  weei-tiy  press,  and  tnat  tnose  na- 
tural reelings  slioulu  ue  considered, 
in  all  tins  mere  was  trutn  aim  conse- 
quent duty,  but  duties  are  relative,  ana 
Liie  less  must  give  way  to  tne  more 
umuing.  wnne  it  wouid  ue  uiuair  to 
spean,  on  a subject  on  wincii  mere 
couiu  ue  Honest  ainereuce  or  opinion, 
iioin  a ptnpit  or  piatiorm  wiiere  no 
one  nau  tne  rigiit  lo  reply,  it  is  always 
different  witn  public  meetings  or  the 
public  press.  Hot  that  tins  is 
acknowledged  by  angry  men.  Air. — 
is  not  coming  to  ciiurch,  one  or  tne 
elders  said  to  me  m an  icy  tone,  be- 
cause he  is  offended  at  you  for  having 
spoken  m f'lctou  in  favour  of  Con- 
federation.” "Has  it  not  occurred  to 
you  that  f may  be  offended,  because 
he  has  spoken  against  Confeder- 
ation r i replied.  1 his  point  of  view 
was  so  novel  that  a puzzled  look  was 
the  only  response.  "Tell  him,”  1 re 
sumed,  "that  i am  not  at  all  offended, 
and  that  he  has  too  much  good  sense 
to  deny  me  the  freedom  which  he 
himself  takes.”  Both  men,  it  may  be 
added,  remained  members  of  the  con- 
gregation. But  1 experienced  then 
what  I have  experienced  since,  that 
good  men  often  deny  liberty  of  ex- 
pression on  subjects,  on  which  they 
feel  keenly,  to  those  whom  they  pro- 
fess to  esteem  and  whom  they  would 
admit  to  be  as  wise  and  as  unselfish 
as  themselves.  To  submit  to  this  in- 
tolerance by  always  keeping  silent  in 
face  of  it  is  sheer  cowardice,  and  un- 
fortunately most  men  are  cowards; 
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not  physically,  so  far  at  any  rate  as 
our  race  is  concerned,  but  morally, 
f ear  oi  taking  the  unpopular  side, 
tear  oi  the  press,  rear  even  oi  poor 
oiu  Airs,  vjrunciy,  is  tile  bane  ot  dem- 
ocracy, wnether  tire  democracy  be  an 
.ecclesiastical  or  a political  community, 
tou  win  never  know  how  little  real 
harm  man  s breath  can  indict,  until 
you  disregard  n and  do  your  duty, 
tins  does  not  mean  that  the  minority 
is  always  right  or  that  you  may  not  be 
delicient  in  common  sense,  though  pos- 
sessed ot  courage,  to  be  always  in 
the  minority  may  only  prove  that  you 
are  a crank  or  what  neighbors  call,  "a 
tool  retormer. " Nor  does  it  mean 
that  you  may  not  suiter  temporary  and 
possibly  serious  loss  tor  doing  your 
duty.  But  better  suiter  loss,  even  of 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  than 
lose  yourself.  You  are  of  more  value 
than  anything  external,  tor  you  your- 
self are  eternal  heaven  or  hell.  A sol- 
dier ought  to  tight  as  a private,  when 
fighting  is  going  on,  if  he  cannot  get 
a commission;  and  fight  oil  foot  if  un- 
hoi  sed.  Like  Widdrington,  he  will 
fight  on  his  stumps,’’  when  he  can  do 
no  better.  And  he  will  do  all,  not  of 
constraint,  but  in  the  spirit  of  Chau- 
cer's “verray  perfigt  gentil  Knight,” 
or  Wordsworth's  “happy  warrior.” 
As  regards  myself,  if  the  peace  of  the 
congregation  required  it,  I resolved  to 
go  back  to  the  charge  I had  regretful- 
ly left,  and  where  on  a salary  of  $500 
nothing  had  been  lacking;  or — should 
that  door  be  closed — to  some  other  of 
the  dozen  places  where  honest  work  is 
called  for.  I had  not  sought  my  posi 
tion.  It  had  sought  me.  Indeed, 
suffer  me  to  say  that  I have  never 
sought  any  position,  place,  preferment 
or  honour;  though  when  offered,  I 
considered  whether  there  might  not  be 


greater  pride  in  refusing  than  in  ac- 
cepting; just  as  the  pride  of  Diogenes 
in  trampling  on  Plato’s  carpets  with 


Ins  muddy  boots  was  infinitely  great- 
er than  Plato’s.  But,  money  or  place 
is  never  for  one  moment  to  be  put  in 
the  scales  against  self-respect. 

\\  hat  though  on  liamely  tare  vve  dine 
W ear  hodden  gray  and  a that,  ’ 
toe  fools  their  silks  and  knaves  their  wine 
V\  e dare  be  poor  lor  a thal. 


Burns  did  not  object  to  silks  or  wines. 
He  only  objected  to  paying  too  much 
for  the  one  luxury  or  the  other.  My 
resolution  however  was  not  known  to 
any  one.  There  was  no  need;  for  my 
Halifax  congregation  never  threaten- 
ed my  independence  for  a moment. 
So  has  it  been  my  fortune  ever  since, 
for  which,  Ictus  Deo! 


The  main  elements  in  the  Confeder- 
ation question  were  simple,  provided 
it  was  borne  in  mind  that  it  may  be 
more  sinful  to  do  nothing  than  to  take 
risks  in  doing  something.  If  we  were 
to  iise  into  nationhood,  what  could 
we  do  but  unite  with  our  sister  Pro- 
vinces? What  else  could  the  old  thir- 
teen colonies  do,  when'  political  and 
social  chaos,  after  the  Revolutionary 
War,  forced  the  Convention  of  1878 
to  meet  ? Dual  races  and  languages 
presented  a difficulty  in  our  case,  but 
similar  difficulties  had  not  proved  in- 
superable elsewhere,  while  unity  of 
language  and  race  had  not  prevented 
civil  war  in  England,  in  Germany,  in 
France,  and  in  the  United  States. 
Welshmen  generally  speak  Welsh 
while  Irishmen  speak  English,  but 
which  of  the  two  countries  presents  a 
grave  political  problem?  Three  lan- 
guages on  the  same  footing  in  Swit- 
zerland do  not  hinder  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation from  being  effective.  It 
may  be,  too,  that  as  a Celt  myself  I 
was  more  attracted  than  the  Saxon  is 
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likely  to  be  by  the  history  and  the 
character  of  the  habitant , and  felt  that 
he  would  contribute  to  the  common 
stock  picturesque  and  even  heroic  ele- 
ments that  Upper  Canadians  needed. 
But,  the  one  decisive  consideration 
was,  what  else  could  we  do?  There 
the  habitant  was,  there  he  had  been 
from  the  first,  there  he  intended  to  re- 
main ; and  the  more  generously  his 
rights  were  recognized  the  sooner 
would  fusion  take  place.  Further, 
the  entering  on  such  a union  meant 


that  it  must  be  preserved,  and  that 
politicians  standing  on  provincial  pre- 
judices must  always  be  considered  en- 
emies of  the  Commonwealth.  There 
was  my  first  principle  of  political  ac- 
tion; British  North  America  must 
unite  and  must  resolutely  and  patient- 
ly cultivate  a union  of  hearts  and  of 
interests.  The  Maritime  Provinces 
had  no  more  right  to  deny  to  the  in- 
terior Provinces  an  ocean  frontage 
and  a maritime  element  to  their  pop- 
ulation than  Quebec,  because  it  held 
t e mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  would 
ave  the  right  to  deny  to  Ontario  free- 
dom to  freely  navigate  the  river.  Each 
or  all  and  all  for  each,  must  be  our 
motto.  The  time  for  action,  too,  had 
come,  and  though  party  and  selfish  in- 
terests demanded  delay,  these  had  to 
oe  subordinated  to  the  common  good. 

° stood  against  my  old  political 
mentor,  Howe,  and  on  the  side  of 
upper,  for  Confederation,  as  I had 

S ? tt^  m his  common  school 
and  University  policy.  The  Opposi- 
mn,  naturally  enough,  explained  my 
action  by  calling  me  a dyed-in-the- 
wool  Tory ! 

My  second  fundamental  political 
principle  flowed  from  the  first.  For 
e Canada  and  its  own  and 

the  world’s  good,  the  British  Empire 
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must  form  an  effective  union.  Here 
too,  difficulties  which  seem  to  pessi- 
mists insuperable  present  themselves 
for  the  nobler  the  organism  the  more 
formidable  its  enemies  and  dangers 
Ail  life  is  a battle,  but  only  ffi  over- 
coming these  is  character  formed  and 
life  made  complete.  Separated  from 
Britain,  Canada  would  necessarily  be 
always  dependent  on  the  United 
States,  and  wishing,  to  honour  and  ad- 
mire our  neighbors— as  well  we  may 
—we  must  meet  them  as  equals.  But 
we  shall  be  their  equals,  only  when  we 
share  the  burdens  and  responsibilities 
as  well  as  the  privileges  and  glory  0f 
the  Empire.  It  may  take  long  to 
bring  this  about,  although  it  has  come 
so  much  nearer  of  late  that  you,  young 
men,  need  not  despair  of  seeing  the 
full  realization  of  the  glorious  ideal. 
At  the  present  moment  our  position  is 
not  one  to  be  proud  of.  From  a war, 
to  the  justice  of  which  our  Parlia- 
ment had  unnecessarily  pledged  itself, 
while  both  sides  were  engaged  in 
peaceful  negotiations;  the  justice  of 
which  has  been  repeatedly  affirmed  by 
the  Prime  Minister  and  Parliament; 
and  in  which  we  took  active  part  en- 
thusiastically at  the  outset,— we  have 
quietly  withdrawn,  leaving  the  enor- 
mous cost  in  blood  and  treasure  to  be 
borne  by  the  senior  partner.  True, 
we  are  permitting  a few  hundreds  to 
be  recruited  for  service,  but  on  condi- 
tions that  make  our  position  more  de- 
plorable than  ever.  We  are  not  to 
pay  a cent  of  the  cost!  We  give  the 
bravest  of  our  children  to  die  by  the 
bullet  or  still  deadlier  enteric;  but 
some  one  else  must  pay  their  wages. 
We  do  not  grudge  the  blood  of  our 
sons,  but  with  a treasury  so  full  that 
we  can  go  on  paying  billions  for  boun- 
ties and  bonuses  to  develop  resources 
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which  are  said  to  be  the  richest  in  the 
world, — we  grudge  food,  clothing  and 
transport  for  them.  Let  "the  weary 
Titan"  bearing  on  her  back  all  the 
common  burdens  of  the  Empire  in 
peace  and  war  be  at  this  charge  also. 
Let  Canada  accept  the  blood  money 
without  a blush.  This  state  of  things 
cannot  continue.  The  Empire  must 
be  practically  as  well  as  nominally 
united.  That  principle  i continue  to 
hold  as  axiomatic,  if  we  are  a nation  in 
any  sense ; I might  say,  if  we  are  hon- 
est men,  in  any  sense. 

In  1872,  Sand  ford  Eleming — now 
Sir  Saudford — our  Chancellor, — best 
of  friends  even  then — invited  me  to 
accompany  him  from  Ocean  to  Ocean 
across  Canada,  as  secretary  of  the  ex- 
pedition he  was  forming  to  ascertain 
the  feasibility  of  a Canadian  Pacific 
Railway.  lh,e  rugged  wilderness  to 
the  north  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Super- 
ior had  been  declared  ‘‘impracticable 
for  Railroads”  on  maps  executed  by 
enterprising  Down-Easters  and  bought 
by  ourselves,  because  there  were  no 
other  maps  of  our  own  country  to  buy ; 
Captain  Palliser  had  declared  that 
there  was  no  pass  through  our  Rocky 
Mountains  fit  for  a Road ; and  the  tes- 
timony as  to  ‘‘The  fertile  belt”  was 
most  conflicting.  This  journey  re- 
solved the  uneasy  doubt  in  my  mind 
as  to  whether  or  not  Canada  had  a fu- 
ture; for,  from  the  day  we  left  Col- 
lingwood  till  we  reached  Victoria,  the 
great  possibilities  of  our  great  North- 
land impressed  us.  Not  only  was  a 
route  found  for  a Railway,  better  in 
many  respects  than  the  one  subse- 
quently adopted,  to  save  a few  miles 
in  distance,  at  ten  times  the  cost  in 
short  curves,  steep  gradients  and 
semi-arid  districts,  but  the  resources 
of  the  boundless  “lone  land” — for 


New  Ontario  and  British  Columbia 
as  well  as  the  North-West  were  entit- 
led to  that  name — could  fairly  be  des- 
cribed ' as  illimitable.  My  first  book 
gave  Canadians  my  impressions  con- 
cerning our  inheritance,  but  it  and 
some  lectures  on  the  subject  aroused 
the  wrath  of  those  who  saw  in  them 
an  insidious  attempt  to  “boom”  Con- 
fedeiatiou,  and  saw  in  me  simply  an 
agent  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald. 
This  was  rather  hard  on  Sir  John;  for 
whatever  his  sins,  he  knew  nothing  of 
me.  We  were  perfect  strangers,  and 
his  past  career  was  quite  unknown  to 
me ; for  prior  to  Confederation  we  had 
no  lelations  with  Upper  or  Lower 
Canada.  But  “party  is  war,”  de- 
clared Sir  Richard  Cartwright,  and 
"war  is  hell,”  said  General  Sherman, 
if  we  are  doomed  to  live  forever  un- 
der these  conditions,  it  is  rather  a poor 
look-out  for  humanity.  But,  it  is 
some  alleviation  to  reflect  that  there 
are  many  hells.  Sherman  himself 
preferred  the  inferno  of  war  to  the 
inferno  of  a divided  country. 

I shall  always  be  grateful  for  that 
journey  of  1872.  I have  had  faith, 
especially  in  the  North-West,  ever 
since,  although  high  authorities  in 
Winnipeg  then  assured  us  that  the 
country  was  “no  good.”  Some  of  the 
inhabitants,  Americans  in  particular, 
told  us  they  had  been  there  for  five,” 
ten  or  twenty  years,  and  had  never 
seen  a good  crop.  Archbishop  Tache 
one  of  the  best  of  men — had  no  faith 
in  its  future.^  He  told  us  that  when 
Sii  George  Cartier  urged  him  to  dir- 
ect the  overflew  of  Quebec  to  its  rich 
valleys  and  plains,  he  had  refused. 
“How  could  I advise  my  countrymen 
to  come,  he  said  to  me,  “against  my 
own  convictions?”  The  half-breeds, 
who  were  (hen  the  bulk  of  the  popula- 
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tion,  depended  for  a living  on  the  buf- 
falo and  on  freighting,  and  the  buf- 
falo were  being  rapidly  exterminated 
by  W inchesters.  Cereals ! Ah  ! 
think  of  the  early  frosts,  the  floods, 
the  droughts,  the  grasshoppers!  To 
all  which  tales  we  turned  deaf  ears, 
in  what  country  are  there  no  difficul- 
ties, which  resolute  pioneers  must 
overcome  ? 

Since  that  journey,  i have  never 
doubted  the  future  of  Canada.  Sore- 
ly despoiled  in  the  east,  the  centre  and 
the  west  by  treaties,  it  is  notwithstand- 
ing a land  bounded  on  three  sides  by 
three  oceans  and  on  the  fourth  by  the 
watershed  of  the  continent.  Room 
there  surely  for  expansion ! Of 
course,  the  treaty-makers,  acting  for 
us  while  privately  professing  absolute 
scepticism  as  to  the  possibility  of  our 
remaining  a country  distinct  from  the 
United  States,  received  peerages  and 
such  like  rewards  for  their  services! 
Fortunately,  since  the  treaty  of  Wash- 
ington,  we  have  entered  on  a new  era 
ihe  responsibility  on  our  part  is  all 

e greater;  for,  as  George  Washing- 
ton told  his  countrymen,  "the  nation 
wat  is  not  prepared  to  resist  aggres- 
sion, invites  it.”  While  assured  of  the 
u ure  of  Canada,  let  us  always  de- 
precate raw  haste”  in  its  up-building. 

country  is  great,  not  from  the  num- 
er  ut  the  quality  of  its  people.  Let 
our  governments  recall  the  agents 
W ° ar®  Paid  to  bring  to  us  any  and 
every  kind  of  immigrants.  We  have 
as  many  people  of  strange  languages 
as  we  can  digest.  Our  best  settlers 
are  our  own  children,  and  those  who 
come  to  us  from  the  south  of  their 
own  accord.  We  should,  however, 
a ways  welcome  those  who  have  suf- 
ered  for  conscience  sake.  They  are 
sure  to  be  a good  stock. 
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fn  18  2 5,  the  union  of  the  four 
churches  which  constitute  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Canada  took 
place,  liere,  also,  the  opposition 
came  from  the  smaller  churches,  and 
most  violently  irom  the  smallest,  the 
one  to  which  1 belonged.  i\0  princi- 
ple was  at  stake;  no  question  now  of 
tariff  or  possible  financial  disturbance  ■ 
and  evidently  the  work  of  establish- 
ing the  ordinances  of  religion  over 
half  a continent  could  be  done  better 
by  united  action  than  by  continued 
dissipation  of  our  feeble  resources 
l-!ut  these  considerations  availed  no- 
thing against  timidity  and  the  mem- 
ory of  old  feuds,  and  we  had  either  to 
abandon  the  proposed  union,  or  to  see 
our  Synod  broken  into  two  and  to 
part  from  old  friends  anil  fellow- 
workers,  some  of  whom  regarded  us 
as  traitors  to  them  and  to  our  past. 
Sorrowfully  we  chose  the  latter  alter- 
native, the  hours  of  decision  being  per- 
haps the  bitterest  some  of  us  ever 
knew.  In  this  case,  too,  time  has  vin- 
dicated the  principle  of  union.  There 
are  no  anti-confederates  to-day,  though 
in  Nova  Scotia  at  any  rate,  it  was  the 
poular  creed  in  the  sixties.  Imperial 
union  was  scoffed  at  then  everywhere. 
It  was  a fad,”  and  its  advocates 
dreamei s of  a lawn  tennis  party.’ 
Now  every  one  in  Great  Britain  and 
in  all  “the  British  Dominions  beyond 
the  seas”  is  an  imperialist  of  some 
kind.  The  most  statesmanlike  words 
on  the  subject  have  been  uttered  by 
the  Premier  of  Canada.  So  with  the 
union  of  the  four  churches.  We  have 
celebrated  our  Silver  Jubilee,  and  the 
only  notes  heard  were  of  thanksgiv- 
ing, congratulation,  and  a larger  hope. 
But,  if  it  was  so  difficult  to  effect  the 
union  of  churches  having  a common 
ancestry  and  history,  the  same  con- 
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fession  of  faith,  the  same  discipline, 
rules  and  ritual,  how  long  will  it  take 
to  effect  the  union  of  Christendom, 
or  to  create  an  organized  church  of 
Canada!  We  must  have  patience, 
patience,  always  of  course  com- 
bined with  faith.  The  Church  of 
Canada  will  come.  In  the  things  of 
the  spirit,  however,  a thousand  years 
are  as  one  day  but,  also,  in  the  fulness 
of  time,  one  day  is  as  a thousand 
years.  Time  has  no  place  in  the  vis- 
ion of  the  Eternal.  All  that  we  have 
a right  to  ask  for  now  are  non-inter- 
ference with  each  other’s  work,  mu- 
tual and  cordial  recognition  and  co- 
operation wherever  practicable.  Along 
these  lines  resistance  will  be  least  and 
eventually  union  will  come,  and  in  its 
great  day  our  descendants  will  marvel 
that  their  fathers  were  so  wedded  to 
prejudices,  so  blind  to  the  perspective 
of  truth,  and  so  deaf  to  the  command 
of  their  Lord. 

In  1877,  I was  invited  to  leave  my 
native  province  and  to  come  to  On- 
tario as  Principal  of  Queen’s.  This 
unexpected  call  demanded  careful  con- 
sideration of  my  position.  As  a prac- 
tical man,  1 had  always  contended  that 
it  was  a waste  for  Nova  Scotia  to 
spend  on  half  a dozen  small  colleges 
the  little  it  gave  for  higher  education, 
instead  of  concentrating  its  efforts,  so 
as  to  have  an  institution  fit  to  com- 
pete with  McGill,  Toronto  or  Har- 
vard. I also  believed  that  the  highest 
university  ideal  was  not  government 
by  a denomination,  but  self-govern- 
ment, and  that  on  Boards  of  Gover- 
nors only  public  and  educational  in- 
terests should  be  represented.  But 
clearly  Ontario  needed  more  than  one 
University,  were  it  only  to  save  the 
one  from  the  blight  which  Napoleon’s 
centralized  University  of  France  with 


the  suppression  of  the  old  universities, 
brought  upon  higher  education  in  that 
country ; and  Queen’s,  from  its  loca- 
tion, traditions,  and  freeuom  from  de- 
nominational control  seemed  particu- 
laily  fitted  to  be  the  second,  and  of  all 
the  more  value  to  the  Province  from 
its  distinctiveness  of  type.  Another 
consideration  influenced  me  powerful- 
1) . V ehement  discussions  over  a so- 
called  heiesy  case  had  deepened  the 
old  hues  of  division  in  the  church; 
and  had  Queen’s  been  obliged  to  close 
its  doors  from  lack  of  sufficiently  gen- 
erous aid,  the  union,  from  which  so 
much  spiiitual  good  was  anticipated, 
would  have  been  imperilled.  Duty 
seemed  to  me  clear,  though  it  was 
hard  to  pull  myself  up  by  the  roots, 
and  though  many  of  its  friends  assur- 
ed me  of  their  doubts  whether  Queen’s 
could  survive,  without  visible  means 
of  support,  against  the  overwhelming 
competition  to  which  it  would  be  sub- 
jected from  the  east  and  the  west.  I 
accepted  the  call,  keeping  my  own 
doubts  to  myself;  and  betore  twelve 
months  had  passed,  all  doubts  had 
vanished.  Surely  never  was  Princi- 
pal blessed  with  a Chancellor  so  true, 
a staff  so  rich  though  few  in  number 
a body  of  students  so  animated  by 
zeal  for  Alma  Mater,  and  trustees 
graduates  and  benefactors  so  willing 
-often  out  of  deep  poverty— to  make 
sacrifices  as  often  as  called  upon 
As  the  silver  jubilee  of  the  Church 
drew  near  the  conviction  grew  strong 
within  me  that  the  work  of  the  uni- 
versity in  helping  to  preserve  the  un- 
ion was  no  longer  needed;  that  its 
nominal  connection  with  the  General 
Assembly  was  of  little  or  no  service 
to  either ; and  that  the  time  had  come 
to  make  Queen’s  by  statute  as  com- 
pletely national  as  it  had  been  in  fact 
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for  many  years.  1 presented  this  view 
to  the  trustees  who  generally  concur- 
red with  it,  and  instructed  me  to  sub- 
mit it  to  the  Assebmly.  The  venerable 
court,  without  a dissenting  voice,  also 
concurred  in  the  principle;  and  ap- 
pointed a committee  to  assist  in  every 
wav  as  regards  details.  The  corpor- 
ation was  summoned,  by  advertise- 
ment in  the  Record  of  the  Church,  to 
meet  and  pronounce  on  the  question. 

I he  [ Jniversity  Council  and  it  were 
of  one  mind.  The  Assembly's  com- 
mittee presented  its  report  last  June, 
and  it  was  unanimously  adopted.  The 
wav  is  now  clear  for  legislative  action ; 
and  the  trustees  at  their  next  annual 
meeting  will  consider  carefully  what 
changes  in  the  Constitution  are  need- 
ed to  adapt  Queen’s  to  its  new  posi- 
tion as  the  public  and  undenomina- 
tional University  of  Eastern  Ontario 
in  particular,  and  of  Canada  in  gen- 
eral. 

Of  my  work  here  for  more  than 
twenty-four  years  I need  say  nothing 
more.  It  has  been  done  in  the  public 
eye,  and  my  recent  illness  has  enabled 
me  to  learn  that  in  the  estimation  of 
he  public  it  has  not  been  wholly  un- 
fruitful as  regards  the  country’s  best 
interests , while  your  action  this  very 
session  shows  your  views  of  my  aims 
and  endeavours  in  a light  so  clear  that 
a men  will  see,  and  shows  at  the  same 
time  your  consciousness  that  the  Uni- 
versity has  inspired  and  enriched  your 
natures,  so  giving  y0u  what  money  can 
neither  give  nor  take  away. 

his  rapid  sketch  of  mv  career  for 
nearly  forty  years  has  been  made  to 
impiess  upon  you  wbo  are  beginning 
bfe  this  one  lesson,  that  the  road  to 
the  only  success  which  satisfies  is 
through  singleness  of  eye  and  from  a 
deep-rooted  conviction  that  we  owe 
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to  the  community  unselfish  service,  al- 
together apart  from  the  question  of 
whether  the  community  is  or  is  not 
grateful.  If  I have  done  any  good 
this  is  the  explanation : 


No  g 
Of 


“tor  in  nio  there  dwells 
real  ness,  save  it  he  some  far-off  touch’ 
K-reatness  to  know  well  I am  not  great. 


You  have  now  the  secret,  and  God 
grant  that  many  of  you  turn  it  to  good 
use. 


The  outer  frame-work  of  the  Can- 
adian nation  has  been  almost  complet- 
ed, but  the  question  (tresses  on  us  ‘what 
kind  of  a nation  is  it  to  be’?  Ts  it  to 
be  a huge  “city  of  pigs,”  to  use  Plato’s 
phrase ; or  is  it  to  be  a land  of  high- 
souled  men  and  women,  and  so  a land 
to  be  loved  wherever  its  people  roam. 
Judging  by  the  general  tone  of  the 
public  press,  I for  one  am  often  sad- 
dened beyond  the  power  of  words  to 
express.  The  ideals  presented  to  us 
are  increase  of  population — no  matter 
what  its  quality  or  what  the  general 
standard  of  living  and  thinking,  and 
increase  of  wealth — no  matter  how  ob- 
tained or  how  saved,  whether  by 
sponging  on  the  Mother  Country  or 
grovelling  at  he  feet  of  multi-million- 
aires. It  is  little  wonder  that  the 
average  tone  of  our  people  corresponds 
to  these  ideals.  What  threatens  the 
life  of  Canada  most  seriously?  Not, 
as  many  suppose,  the  drink  traffic,  the 
evils  of  which  have  been  intensified  by 
the  remedies  zeal  without  knowledge 
urges  and  by  immoral  proposals  to 
abolish  it  without  compensating  those 
who  under  the  sanction  of  law  have 
invested  their  all  in  a lawful  business. 
No!  rather  the  uncleanness,  which 
does  not  show  itself  on  the  streets ; the 
vulgar  and  insolent  materialism  of 
thought  and  life,  which  is  eating  into 
the  heart  of  our  people,  and  which  ex- 
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presses  itself  even  in  a language  used 
at  school-boards  and  111  an  aggressive 
commercialism  which  penetrates  to 
the  innermost  courts  of  the  sanctuary ; 
contempt  for  and  evasion  of  law 
which  is  aggravated  by  “brass  mouths 
and  iron  lungs’’  demanding  laws  which 
are  in  advance  of,  and  hinder,  instead 
of  furthering  t]K>  growth  of  law  with- 
in, slavery  to  and  self-seeking  in  par- 
ly machines,  and  the  corruption  and 
insincerity  of  political  leaders  who 
plead  in  their  defence  that  they  dare 
not  go  too  far  in  advance  of  the  peo- 
ple; haste  to  he  rich,  mutual  distrust 
instead  of  hearty  co-operation  between 
employers  and  employ  ed  ; a readiness 
on  the  part  of  labour  to  take  an  un- 
fair advantage  of  capital  when  it  sees 
a good  chance,  and  a still  greater  will- 
ingness on  the  part  of  capital  to  treat 
the  labourer  as  a “hand”  and  not  as  a 
partner;  a growing  distrust  of  the 
church  by  the  masses,  and  a growing 
tendency  m the  church  to  put  its  trust 
111  external  things  which  can  always  be 
measured  bv  statistics  instead  of  in 
’those  spiritual  ideas  of  which  it  is  the 
Professed  custodian,  and  the  influence 
of  which  no  statistics  can  measure: 
mse  an  kindred  evils  threaten  the 
, ^ 0 * e S0v|li  and  were  essentially 
• C e^'  s denounced  bv  Him  who  saw 
into  t e heart  and  who  ate  with  puHli- 
cans  and  sinners  as  a friend  and  hro- 
t er.  Wealth  mav  ruin,  hut  it  cannot 
save  a nation.  A nation  is  saved  by 
1 eas ' and  ’n  these  Panada  is  barren, 
even  as  comoared  with  the  United 
States.  A storv— -true  or  false— has 
recently  pone  the  round  of  the  newspa- 
pers. According  to  it  .General  Gor- 
°n  told  Cecil  Rhodes  that  the  Chinese 
Government  offered  him  a room  full 
of  silver,  as  a reward  for  sunoressino- 
the  Tai-ping  rebellion,  and  that  he  had 


declined  to  take  anything  but  his  reg- 
ular pay.  On  the  latter  expressing 
expressing  astonishment,  Gordon  ask- 
ed what  he  would  have  done?  “Tak- 
en it  of  course;  what’s  the  good  of  hav- 
ing big  ideas,  if  you  have  not  the 
means  to  carry  them  out?”  was  the 
answer.  Probably,  nine  out  of  ten 
C anadians  would  agree  with  Rhodes  • 
and  yet  his  view  of  things  was  super- 
ficial and  fundamentally  false.  It 
max  be  asked,  what  then  did  Gordon 
accomplish?  lie  convinced  Chinese 
statesmen  that  a man  is  unpurchase- 
able, and  that  there  are  spiritual  forces 
beyond  their  horizon ; so  convinced 
fanatical  Soudanese  and  Arabs  that 
the  Christian  faith  is  something  be- 
yond the  faith  for  which  they  rush  on 
death  that  for  him,  alone  of  all  “un- 
believers,” prayers  were  recited  in 

1 ecca  : and  S'i'-en  an  uplift  and  inspir- 
ation to  countless  numbers  of  the 
Jmglish  speaking  race,  the  effects  of 
which  cannot  be  computed.  This  was 
ujC  work  of  one  whom  the  world  call- 
ed a failure.”  Which  of  the  two  at- 
tracts you,  my  young  friends?  The 
power  of  wealth  or  the  power  of  ideas  ? 
The  seen  or  the  unseen?  Which  are 
the  true  foundation  and  forces  of  na- 
tional life?  Which  will  you  serve? 
According  to  the  answer  which  the 
mass  of  Canadian  students  give  will 
he  the  future  of  Canada. 

I have  spoken  of  thanksgiving  and 
retrospect.  But,  the  past  is  behind  us 
May  I speak  of  a vision  which  has 
been  given  to  me  of  the  future?  I 
see  our  University,  strong  in  your 
love,  an  ever  increasing  power  for 
good ; our  country  purging  itself  of 
dross  and  pressing  forward  to  he  in 
the  van  of  the  world’s  battle ; our  Em- 
pire, as  of  old,  dispenser  of  justice  to 
all  under  its  flag,  and  champion  of  lib- 
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erty,  civil,  religious,  intellectual  and  sion  to  establish  the  Kingdom  of  God 

commercial,  everywhere;  and  our  upon  earth.  This  is  my  hope,  the  one 

common  humanity  struggling  up  into  thing  I ask  of  you — Never  despair  of 

the  light,  slowly  but  surely,  realizing  t!  : triumph  of  truth  and  goodness, 

its  unity  and  accomplishing  its  mis-  To  despair  is  to  deny  God. 
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Four  Specials  in  Kid  Gloves  l 

fnn*,,,?^isr“io«utton’ pique  sew". 

$1.— Ladles*  2 PB  genuine  French  Kid  in  Steacvs’  Snon 
pia“s,  wawte/Biac\nds;colors-Tans-  lirowns.  «™ys, 

$l,?o5lo7,®x?raaCva*ueVery  Spec,al'  uvery  fashionable 

$1.33.— Alexandre's  every  color  in  three  styles,  wear  guaranteed. 

The  Student’s  Laun<Jryman 

HONG  LEE 


Like  your  trade  goot.  Leave  your  address  and 
John  will  call  for  washee. 


LAUNDRY,  338  PRINCESS  ST.,  KINGSTON. 

GENTLEMEN 


WE  ARE 


Young  Man 


EZE 

On  Collars  and  Cuffs. 
Linen  lasts  longer  when 
we  wash  it.  We  are 
post  graduates  at  this 
business. 

Imperial  Laundry  Co., 

F-  J.  McArthur,  Manager. 
Telephone  302. 


You  should  put  on  the 
Insurance  which  you 
certainly  intend  to  take 
sometime — NOW.  It 
will  cost  you  more  next 
year.  No  Company 
can  offer  you  better 
terms  or  policy  con- 
ditions than 

The  Manufacturers’  Life 
Insurance  Company. 

F.  J.  FOIK,  General  Agent, 

124  Wellington  St.,  Kingston. 


= LOCKETT  SHOE  STORE 

£25  GOOD  BOOTS  EL  LOW  PRICES 
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f FASHIONABLE  TAILORING 


# ^ ^e  lead  in  Fashion  and  Prices. 

^ The  Latest  Cloths  for  Overcoats  $||Sf| 

||i  t/ Full  Dress  Suits  a Specialty. 

# CARROLL  & CO.,  | "air } l“K:r“ 


Standard  Bank  of  Canada  T.  H.  FERGUSON 


KINGSTON. 

Capital  paid  up  - $1,000,000.00 
Reserve  Fund  - - 850,000.00 
Total  Assets  - $13,120,562.67 

Savings  Bank  Department.  Interest 
Allowed. 


(Successor  to  R.  H.  Toye) 


Bread  and  Cake  Baker,  Groceries, 
Fruit  and  Confectionery. 


Drafts  and  Cheques  cashed,  on  all  parts  of  the 
world. 


IPATEDIIklP  Conducted  under  the 
b H I C n IIN  U Personal  Supervision 

TO  AT  HOMES  & PARTIES  MR,  F.  HAMBROOK 


W.  D.  HART.  Manager.  | 318  King  St.,  Kingston.  ’Phone  300 


ZJetital  Surgeon. 


129  PRINCESS  ST.,  KINGSTON. 

ir>7  Princess  Street,  Kingston. 


GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE 

„ SaturdaV.  November  29th 

Matinee  and  Evening  rm, 

••  Tk  e Br6at  Mel<>-<irama 

* he  Spa.n  of  Life  ” 


A.  W WINNETT,  L.D.S.,  D.D.S. 


DENTIST. 


Post  Graduate  In  Crown  and  Bridgework. 
PRINCESS  AND  WELLINGTON  STS. 

Over  Johnston's  Jewelry  Store. 


Moi\da.y,  December  1st 

America’s  Greatest  Play  nv  . f 

y‘  Augustus  Thomas 

" ARIZONA  ” 

|o?kff' VfOO  Nights  in  New 
eZ^M1  Year  in  Am--'  Now^in^llncl11  Year"in 


, lames  Reid 


Che  Leading  Undertaker  and 
Furniture  manufacturer 


Tuesday,  December  2nd 

A Very  Pretty  Story  of  Texas  I|f(! 

‘ The  Scout’s  Revenge  ” 

A strong  play  that  will  keep  it,  aiIrtIt  , 
tears  or  laughter  trom  the  rise  tn?S«  «ors,  ln  either 
curtain.  Presented  by  an  exeenJJ1,6  flnal  fall  of  the 
and  a oarload  of  special  scenery  lent  cast  of  Players 


established  1854 


rU/  f AatOC^  JeWelry  St0re'  158  Pri,,Ce5s  Slr“'.  is  head- 
. FT.  tlUdlLO  tm  2"“n’S  pi"S’  crest  pinsaud  class 

pins  > a«y  year  pin  made  to  order  ■ ’oa  olns 
now  in  stock.  “ Waterman’s  Ideal  Fountain  Pens,”  etc  ’ ^ F 


Thursday,  December  4th 

Jas.  H.  Wallaek-s  Amusement  Go’s  Production 

“Queen  of  the  Highway” 

A picturesque  drama  of  western  life.  First  time  here. 
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c/u/ec/i. 


tie. 


Simons 


S5  Sewn  to 


c*JBRiriG  exglusively  to  student  trade 

iiJT  is  surprising  the  number  of  College  J 

m«r»  »v«-.r  ...  . . i to_  I W v 

J.  Tborr?as, 

Representing 

Kilbunj  Vi>ws  a r)<l  5atun> 
'Scope? 

. 50'54  BAY  STREET,  TORONTO 

STUDENTS  INVITED  to  SO^UNICATE  W.TH  US 

department  of  crown  lands, 

■ - ONTARIO.  - - 


44  I '*•' to  ui  ^unege 

1 men  who  pay  their  way  through  school 
fi  oy  their  own  efforts.  The  profits  on 
the  sale  of  Kilburn  Views  and  Saturn  Scopes 
probably  keep  a larger  number  in  the  various 
schools  than  any  and  all  other  similar  lines 
put.  together.  The  superiority  of  the  goods, 
the  straight,  legitimate  manner  in  which  they 
are  sold  and  the  exceptionally  strong  support 
which  the  management  gives  its  men,  account 
for  its  great  popularity  among  the  student 


Magnificent  Opportunities  for  Investment  in 

Mining;,  Lumbering, 
Farming. 

For  Information  concerning  the  Resources  of  Ontario  in 
Farm,  Forest  or  Mine,  write 

HON.  E.  J.  DAVIS,COMMISSIO™NgOWN  LANDS. 
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CDc  Stone  method 


IS  a system  of  exercise  which  requires 
no  apparatus,  and  only  io  to  20  min- 
utes time  each  day,  in  your  own  room,  just 
before  retiring-.  Dies  not  overtax  the 
heart.  Systematically  follow  our  instruc- 
tions and  we  promise  you  a fine,  strong, 
well-developed  physique, and  good  health- 
All  ages— 5 to  85  years— are  alike  benefited. 
WOMEN  receive  as  much  bent  fit  from  1 he 
Stone  Method  as  men.  We  are  the  only 
instructors  of  prominence  who  pay  special 
attention  to  instruction  of  women  ana  chil- 
dren. Mrs.  Ellen  Walker,  who  has  charge 
of  this  department,  has  had  an  extensive  ex- 
perience, and  alone  opens  and  answers  let- 
tersof  a private  nature.  Address  confiden- 
tial letters;  “ Mrs.  Ellen  Walker,  care 
The  Stone  School.*’ 


24-Page  Booklet  FREE 

with  photos  from  life  — 


WE  have  prepared  one  for  men  and  one 
for  women,  which  contain  many 
photos  from  life,  showing  what  others  have 
accomplished  by  7 he  Stone  Method,  and 
what  you  may  accomplish  if  you  will.  We 
are  glad  to  send  them  FREE. 

Cfte  stone  School  of  Physical 
Culture. 

1785  Masonic  temple,  Chicago. 

Taylor’S  The  Students’  Drug  Store 

Drugs  and  sundries  of  all  kinds. 

Our  New  York  Chocolates  are  the  best. 

We  put  up  prescriptions. 

H.  B-  TAYLOR, _pnARMACElJTICAL  chemist 

124  Princess  Street,  Successor  toE.  C.  Mitchell 


CIK 


Dominion 


tnsrauing 

Company. 


Photo  €n$raoer$ 

9i  Adelaide  St.  East.  torontO 

(Snowden  Chambers)  F-  WaTTS,  Mgr. 


British  American  hotel  and 
hotel  frontenac 

Kingston,  Ont. 

RATES,  $2  TO  $3  E.  MCINTYRE,  Man. 

THE  STUDENTS'  TAILOR 

See  his  Goods  and  get  his  Prices  before 
Purchasing  elsewhere. 

T.  LAMBERT,  Merchant  Tailor 


North  American  Life 


" " | unexcelled  financial  position  of  the 
"1"  • American  Life,  its  large  sur- 

plus, its  handsome  dividends,  its  liberal  poli- 
cies, and  its  promptness  in  paying  all  legiti- 
mate  claims,  make  it  a most  desirable  company 
for  both  agents  and  policy  holders.  Students 
who  either  require  assurance  or  who  are  look- 
ing for  profitable  employment  during  the  hol- 
idays, will  do  well  to  write  to  the  North  Am- 
fxi  C,a  fC’ Head  0ffice  U2-118  King  St., 
West,  Toronto.  J.  j.  H ARPELL,  B.A 

SPECIAL  REPRESENTATIVE 


Breck  & Halliday 

Electrical  Contractors 

Dealers  in  Electric  Supplies  of 
Every  Description. 


Estimates  Furnished. 


79  Princess  St, 


KETCHUM  & CO’Y 

The  Largest  sporting  Goods  Store  in  Canada 

Pootbai^^ootban^J^kets^Footlian  J^ants^Football 

Clubs  Outfitted.  Estimates  and  prices  furnished. 

KETCH  U M & CO.  104  4 106  BANK  STREET 

N.B.— Catalogue  of  Fall  and  Win  ter  .. 

about  ready.  Send  a poat  card  For  ong.  dS 

A.  E.  HERODi 

BOOT  & SHOEMAKER 

Repairing  Promptly  Attended  To. 

PRINCESS  ST.  OPKOSITC  HOAG'S  ORUQ  amnr 

PATTERSON  & HE  WARD 


BRASS 


“^engravers, 

f ®"  “AKERS  AND 

aluminum  stampers 


MACHINE  NAME  PLATES. 

40  West  Wellington  St.,  Toronto.  Canada 


J.  HISCOCK. 


Fruits,  - Confectionery,  - Oysters 

Agent  for  the  Niagara  District  Fruit  Growers’ 

Association. 
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! LAIDLAW  | 
| ENGRAVING  ! 
! COMPANY  ! 

t + 

t ILLUSTRATORS  I 

l PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY,  J 
t HALF-TONEZINC  ETCHING  * 

X AND  I 

I COMMERCIAL  | 
| PHOTOGRAPHY,  ETC.  t 

t I 

t t 

$ SPEEDY,  NEW  AND  ECONOMICAL  + 
1 PROCESSES  ? 

A ❖ 

T * 

% 

J 38J  King  St.  West,  + 

| Hamilton,  Ont.,  Canada.  % 


The  Vast  Army  of 

Dip-no*mores 


We? 


(Watermans 
® Ideal  M 
rFountaira 
* Pen 


mu  a ^Waterman  Co 

ii73 Broadway, NewYork  12  Golden  Lane.Londor 


Boys  i Have  You  Tried  R.  J.  McDOWALL 


Manufactur 


g.  a.  McGowan, 


KINGSTON,  ONT. 


importer  and  dealer  in 

WNDS  |MUS,CAL  on 

of  '/TIerchandise  EEm 

Or^nfcaTh  RP6  inJts  line'  P^ofortes, 
Organs  Cash  Registers,  the  Famous  "Empire" 

Sewing  Machine,  Type  Writers,  Band  Instruments 

471  PRINCESS  STREET, KINGSTON, ONT. 

CAPE  VINCENT,  N.Y. 

Agents  Wanted.  Correspondence  Solicited. 


PRINTING  ! QUEEN’S  TEXT  BOOKS 


For  Queen’s  University  students  a 
Specialty 


Jackson 


ClK 

Printer 


1 90  Wellington  5t.  'Pbone  485 


Students  will  save  money  by  buying-  their  Text 

Kooks,  Exercise  and  Note  Books,  at  t-Vi~  ,, 

’ ttt  ine  Corner 

Bookstore.  A complete  stock  of  Text  Books  in  all 
years  and  departments  of  study.  Fountain  Pens 
from  ,50.  to  $3.  College  note  paper  with  crest  and 
envelopes  to  match. 

K.  NISBET,  Bookstore r 

Corner  Princess  and  Wellington  Streets. 
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Educational  Department  Calendar 


December  : 

1.  Last  day  for  appointment  of  School  Aud- 
itors by  Public  and  Separate  School 
Trustees. 

Municipal  Clerk  to  transmit  to  County  In- 
spector statement  showing  whether  or 
not  any  county  rate  for  Public  School 
purposes  has  been  placed  upon  Collec- 
tor’s roll  against  any  Separate  School 
supporter. 

9 Returning  Officers  named  by  resolution 
of  Public  School  Board. 

Last  day  for  Public  and  Separate  School 
Trustees  to  fix  places  for  nomination  of 
Trustees. 

to.  County  Model  Schools  Examination  begin. 

13.  Local  assessment  to  be  paid  Separate 
School  Trustees. 

15.  County  Model  Schools  close. 

Municipal  Council  to  pay  Secretary-Treas- 
urer of  Public  School  Boards  all  sums 
levied  and  collected  in  township. 

County  Councils  to  pay  Treasurer  of  High 
Schools. 

17.  Written  Examinations  at  Provincial  Nor- 
mal Schools  begin. 

Practical  Examinations  at  Provincial  Nor- 
mal Schools. 

22.  High  Schools  first  term,  and  Public  and 
Separate  Schools  close. 

Provincial  Normal  Schools  close  (Second 
Session). 

25.  Christmas  Day. 

Last  day  for  notice  of  formation  of  new 
school  sections  to  be  posted  by  Town- 
ship Clerk. 

High  School  Treasurer  to  receive  all  mon- 
eys collected  for  permanent  improve- 
ments. 

New  Schools  and  alterations  of  School 
boundaries  go  into  operation  or  take 
effect. 

By-law  for  disestablishment  of  Township 
Boards  takes  effect. 

30.  Reports  of  Principals  of  County  Model 

Schools  to  Department,  due. 

Reports  of  Boards  of  Examiners  on  Third 
Class  Professional  Examinations  to  De- 
partment, due. 

31.  Annual  meetings  of  Public  and  Separate 

Schools.  , _ 

Protestant  Separate  School  Trustees  to 
transmit  to  County  inspector  names 
and  attendance  during  the  last  preceding 
six  months. 

Trustee's  Reports  to  Truant  Officer,  due. 
Auditors’  Reports  of  cities,  towns  and 
incorporated  villages  to  be  published  by 
Trustees. 


AMI. — Departmental  Examination  Papers  jor past 
years  may  be  obtained  from  the  Carswell  Publishiny 
Company,  No.  30  Adelaide  street,  li.,  Toronto. 


RAILWAY  SYSTEM 

The  Great  International  Route  between  the  East 
and  West.  The  Favorite  Route  to 


Boston,  New  York,  Ottawa, 
Montreal,  Quebec,  Peterboro, 
Toronto,  Niagara  falls,  Chicago 


And  all  other  points  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Special  Rates  to  Cricket,  Lacrosse,  Base 
Ball.  Hockey,  Curling,  Football  and  other  organ- 
ized clubs.  Reduced  Rates  to  Students  for  Christ- 
mas and  Easter  Holidays. 


JS^For  full  information  apply  to 


J.  P.  HANLEY,  G.  T.  BELL, 

Kingston,  Gen.  Pass,  and 

City  Agent.  Ticket  Agt.,  Montreal. 


Cha  Gheil ! ChaGheil! 
Cha  Gheil ! 

WISIT  the  big  Novelty  Store  and  see 
the  display.  The  newest,  nob- 
biest and  most  up-to-date  candy  count- 
er in  the  city.  68  varieties  to  choose 
from.  See  the  swell  lines  that  we 
show  at  ioc.  and  20c.  a pound,  just 
about  one  half  the  usual  price. 

We  make  a specialty  of  stationery 
and  Toilet  Requisites. 

Woods  Fair 

9 Big  Stores  : 

London  (2  stores),  Guelph,  Brant- 
ford, Woodstock,  Stratford,  St. 
Thomas,  Belleville  and  Kingston. 
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LONDON  & LANCASHIRE  LIFE 
ASSURANCE  COMPANY 


This  Company  transacts  life  insurance  exclusively. 

Invested  Funds,  #s  ^ 

Annual  Income!  - - - , L™’?00'00' 

Claims  paid  during  1 9o i,  . . ’550,0000?' 

Endowments  matured  and  paid  1901,  100,000.00. 

In  10  years  the  Premium  income  has  increased  ™ ™ 
vested  tunds  have  doubled.  Deposit  with  Dominion  fv5TO,ooao°  a«d  the  in- 
curity  of  Canadian  policy  holdre?  exLlds  Z Z f°r  the  se‘ 

up-to-date  compattv  paying  ninety  per  cent  of  its’  e ' ■ ’ ^ 1S  v Pro£ressive 

"ithr  on 

000.00  of  new  business  is  written  annually.  ' lv  $5-ooo,- 

prUDENT  - PROSPEROUS  - PROGRESSIVE 

Head  Office  COMPANY’S  BUILDING,  MONTREAL 

Lord  Strathcona  and  Mount  Royal, -chairman  Canadian  Board 

B.  Hal.  Browt-Ma^;  “ 8“k—  ^ Hays^S.’ 

E i ppm  « • . a 

H.  J.  REID,  Special  Agent,  Kingston. 


The  Rathhun 

Company 

deseronto,  ONT. 

desc^pntionCs^e^°f  °O0rS'  Sa^,  Blinds  and  all 
way  C rll  °0tlen  Buildi"g  Materials,  Rad- 
Dealers  in  Coal  qgi?Psh  P°les’  Shingles,  Posts. 
Canadian  Portl’and  r&Cl  S°le  Sales  Agents  of  the 

turersofthe^S1  C°mpa"y'  Ma"UfaC' 

A-  CHADWICK,  kinosxon  „oent. 

The  Bay  of  Quinte 
Railway 

New  Short  H„e  f„r  Tweed>  Napanee> 
Deseronto  and  a||  loca,  poInts. 

Train  leaves  City  Hall  Depot  at  4 p.n,. 


A Good  Record 


A Gold  Miner  Says : 

“ Your  engine  has  been  running  dav 
and  night  for  over  three  years  (equal  to 
seven  years  regular  work)  and  during  that 
time  we  have  never  lost  a minute  through 
any  defect  in  the  engine,  and  have  never 
expended  a dollar  in  repairs.  It  is  still 
running  noiselessly  and  without  vibration. 

Robb  Engineering  Co’y, 

Limited,  Amherst,  N.S. 
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